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If you did the ironing... 















2 to 1, the iron you'd use would be the 


world s best! 


And undoubtedly—to make lighter 
work for the person who does your 
ironing — you ve provided her with an 
iron that is the easiest to operate, the 


most efficient .. . the best! 
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2 to |, nothing would do but the finest 
typewriter on the market today. 
Perhaps you ve already made certain 
that each and every one On Vour secre- 
tarial staff has a Royal — the World's 
No. 1 Typewriter. 
Io , : 
It’s Royal—the 2 to 1 favorite! 
Popularity! A national survey shows that Royal is the favor- 
ite typewriter among secretaries and typists—preferred 2 to 1 
over any other typewriter. Your typists will do more work, 
better work on machines they prefer to use! 
Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. Meaning 
higher production per machine! 
Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. Royals 
stand up—spend more time on the job, less time out for 
repairs. With Royal. vou get the maximum return for your 
typewriter investment! / 
tl 








ROYAL~—World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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FAMILY HAPPINESS 


HE Institute of Life Insurance 

is extending for another year its 
long-range family welfare program, 
predicated on the thesis that what 
becomes of the nation depends on 
what happens to its homes, with the 
services of life insurance agents to 
American families featured as an 
integral part of the new campaign, 
Holgar J. Johnson, Institute presi- 
dent, announced last month. 

First advertisement of the 1947- 
48 program appeared the week of 
September 8, with 1,000 line ads 
scheduled to run in alternate weeks 
until the first week of June, 1948. 

These advertisements will be car- 
ried in 378 daily newspapers in 232 
cities throughout the country. They 
will appear in cities of 50,000 and 
over and in those cities of 35,000 
and over where there is a local life 
underwriters association. 

The farm audience will be specifi- 
cally reached by the use of five farm 
magazines with a combined circula- 
tion of 6.800.000. 

Total circulation of the news- 
papers and farm papers to be used 
is about 42,000,000. 

The new campaign continues the 
public service aspects which have 
evoked wide interest and enthusias- 
tic comment by leaders in many 
fields. Editors, business men, lead- 
ers in women’s activities, social serv- 
ice workers, educators, preachers, 
public officials and persons 1n all 
walks of life have volunteered 
hearty endorsement of the spirit and 
the specific messages of the ‘“kam- 
ily Happiness” campaign during the 
past year. Those consulted in plan- 
ning the new campaign have been 
even more enthusiastic concerning 
it. 

Kach advertisement in the series, 
signed by the “Life Insurance Com- 
panies and Their Agents,” will carry 
a special message on the theme 
“How to Plan for Family Happi- 
ness,” with the agent presented as 
the best one to turn to for advice 
and aid in this planning. “The per- 
son best equipped to help you with 
this is the well-trained life insurance 
agent. Get in touch with your agent, 
or write your life imsurance com- 
pany,” is the concluding statement 
in each advertisement. 

Several advertisements will be 
devoted entirely to the agent’s ser- 
vice in family financial planning. 











“This series of ads is a logical ad 
vancement of the program which th 
business has been conducting for th 
past several years,” Mr. Johnsog 

















said. “For three years we carried og 








a cooperative advertising program—e 


against inflation which contributedi 





materially to sound family thinking 
in meeting inflationary trends. They 
last year, the business undertook 
program more directly pointed ft 
family problems, following the ge 
eral theme, Family Happiness Hag 
to be Planned.’ This campaign em- 
phasized the need for family money 
management and highlighted the re- 
sults of sound planning towards 
family happiness. 





“The new program goes one step 
further, presenting a series of mes- 
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sages concerning the means and me-fonal 
thods tor accomplishing this familyprese: 
financial planning. Key authoritiesh Jit 
of the nation in various fields off o 


family and home management will} 


| 


ldVe 


be quoted concerning details in plan- 
ning. Each advertisement will in- 
clude a simple over-all plan for tak- 
ing care of the main family disburse- 
ments today and planning for to- 
morrow. 

“There was never a time when 
careful family planning was more 


necessary than today. In this turbu-}) 
J, 4.00) 
bly 

Wwe 


lent world the stability of our na- 
tional economy iS definitely related 
to the family units which make up 
the nation. If we keep them sound, 
we keep the nation sound. Thus, it 
is more than a family service, it is 
a national service to exert every pos- 
sible effort to maintain family and 
hence national stability in the days 
ahead.” 

“What this country amounts to 
depends on what happens to its 
homes. That is why the life insur- 
ance companies and their agents are 
undertaking this program in behalf 
of sounder family money manage- 
ment.” 

Life insurance agents throughout 
the country will have available 
through their companies reprints of 
each of the advertisements in_ the 
series. ‘These reprints have been 
used in the past, up to a million or 
more in the case of some of the 
advertisements, to carry the mes- 
sages to many who missed them 
when published and to reiterate the 
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Life insurance premiums at the current rate will 
xceed $6,000,000,000 this year as compared with 
),700,000,000 in 1946 and $4,079,739,000 in 1941. This 
(‘% increase in premiums, 1947, over 1941, seems very 
irge but appearances are sometimes deceptive. Na- 
tonal income in 1941 was $103,800,000,000 while at the 


resent rate it may exceed $190,000,000,000 this year. 
\ little fguring will show that, whereas in 1941 about 
of the national income was used to pay premiums, 


his year, according to current indications, 3% will be 
o used. Since life insurance is a better investment 
mider today’s tax laws than in 1941 and more : paneer 


rave higher incomes today, what is the answer? There 
re several factors involved here but probably the most 


mportant one is a changed earning picture brought 
hout by the war. It is today and has been for the 
ast lew vears a “white collar” depression. Prior to 


he war it has been estimated that for each $3.00 earned 
V industrial employees, the white collar worker earned 
4.00. heen reversed. In time it prob- 
bly will assume prewar ratio. Until that happens, 
the the national used to 
av premiums will undoubtedly continue to be smaller, 


This has now 
the 
portion of 


owever. income 


rimarily because the “white collar” worker is more 
rone look after his security personally, while the 
industrial employee looks more to his union or some 


kovernmental agency. 

Section 213 of the New York State Insurance law 
mong other things provides that the maximum first 
ear commission on life insurance shall not exceed 55% 
i the The act in general deals 
with expense limitations and was enacted originally as 
the Armstrong Investigation. By and large 
tapparently has been beneficial to the life insurance 


first year’s premium. 
result of 


since most of 


omiciled or do business in New York State. 


usIness the large companies are either 


But con- 


itions change and laws to be as effective today as 
hey were vesterday should also change. There is little 
uestion that the methods of compensating agents 


rior to the Armstrong Investigation were not sound and 
heeded altering. [Equally true while Section 213 was 
ippropriate when we had dollars worth 100 cents, this 
expense limitation is not equally sound with today’s 
NM)-60 cent dollars. If any conclusive evi- 
lence that we would return to the 


there was 
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100 cent dollar in the 
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near future, changing Section 213 would not be in 
order. All signs point toward a cheaper dollar in the 
future and about the best the experts will predict is a 
75 cent dollar. With the continued increase in prices 
of essentials this 75 cent dollar seems more optimistic 
than realistic. 

Life insurance agents are supposed to be professional 
men and women. People in this category, according to 
our customs, are expected to maintain a living standard 
somewhat above the average. This means clothes, home, 
auto, clubs, etc. Such people are likewise expected 
to devote some of their time and effort, without com- 
pensation, for the improvement and betterment of their 
communities. Contributions to charity and other worth- 
while causes should reflect their standard of living. 
These agents, both men and women, are financial coun- 
sellors. In order to counsel effectively their own fi- 
nances should be in excellent order. You can't very 
well expect a prospect to accept your advice for solving 
his financial problems when you can’t solve your own. 

“It was fun while it lasted, the easy money era” 
runs the ad of a life company. This is another way of 
stating that the life insurance sales picture has changed 
during the past few months. Sales compared with 
1941 are good but compared with last year are un- 
favorable. In short, if it was easy to sell life insurance 
during the past few years and we question whether it is 
ever easy to sell it, human nature being what it 1s, then 
it isn’t easy today and it will be more difficult tomorrow. 
Under these circumstances the average agent’s income 
is going to decline while at the same time all the things 
he has to buy are going up in cost. It is much easier 
to say that he should sell more business than it 1s to 
actually sell it under present changed income conditions. 

In 1946—a top sales year—the Ordinary sales totaled 
$15,092,307 ,000. As of vear end there were 70,894 full 


SO 


time Ordinary agents. This means that per agent sales 
totaled $212,000 for the year. Among these agents 


some sold as high as $6,000,000 Ordinary while over 
500 sold in excess of $1,000,000. The large majority 
probably sold less than $250,000. What does this mean 
relatively in terms of income? Using 55% for first year 
commission (renewals are not considered) on an average 
premium of $30.00 an agent would have to sell $233,000 
of protection to earn as much as a truck driver making 
$75 a week. To do as well as a carpenter or a mason 
($96 per week) the agent would have to sell $302,000. 
Relatively speaking, it would appear that agents are 
underpaid today considering the nature of the work 
and the qualifications required to do a successful job. 
lf life insurance is an essential commodity under our 
economy, then the men and women who provide it 
should be adequately compensated. Section 213 should 
he altered accordingly and premiums raised 1f neces- 
sary. The life insurance business revolves around the 
agent and he should be the first, not the last, to be 
remunerated in keeping with his contribution not only 
to the business but to his fellow men as well, 
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Our JTlark. of pride....your mark of satisfa hy 


The American potters of the early Nine- 
teenth Century made known their pride 
in their ware (much of tt now collectors’ 
items) and their responsibility for tts 
guality by marking ut either with name 


or initials. 


Since early in the Nineteenth Century 
we have been making fine papers from 
cotton and linen fibres only—the most 
enduring materials from which paper 
can be made—and water-marking each 
sheet with the name of Crane. It is the 
mark of our pride; your mark of assur- 
ance, and one to be found by holding 
the sheet of paper against the light. 
When next you buy paper, we suggest 
you look for the mark of Crane and 
enjoy the pleasure and 

satisfaction of using 

Crane’s for all your 

personal and busi- 

ness correspondence 

and your social 


needs and forms. 


oramed 


CRANES 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 
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WHY DO YOU SELL 


\NY times I have asked my- 
self the question, “What is it 
that men and women in our 
ysiness need?” I have asked my- 
WA what I need .. . surely it is 
“WAot another plan for selling life 
the magazines 
various, trade services 
books various 
aining the tax and_ *re- 
esher courses these are 
aded with sales plans, sales ideas 
nd sales procedures. Then there are 
ose aptitude tests which are sup- 
ysed to tell us how well we are fit- 
Med for this business. With all of 
ese sales plans, sales ideas, aptitude 
@ests—-again, what is it that men and 
Bomen in our business need ? 
& Let's try to answer that question, 
Bind as a springboard to get this 
ibject started, I want to 
Smother question . “Why do you 
Ml life insurance? Sort of simple, 
nt it? ... but, I promise you 
at the more you think about that 
Miestion, the deeper becomes its 
leaning the more _ far-reach- 
ig become its possibilities. It will 
mt you back to fundamentals, “Why 
» you sell life insurance ?”’ 


surance 
1 many, 
_, the many 


ask 


Agents’ Income Statistics 


I asked that question of a fellow 
t our way the other day and this 
ent popped up and said, “Who 
id I ever sold any life insurrance ?”’ 
erhaps that fellow wasn’t too far 
rong, and, maybe there are a lot 
ore like him in this country, for, 
lat famous TNEC report of a few 
ars ago states the average income 
fall men and women in our busi- 
ss in 1940 was about $1,000 for 
at year. And, the last Life Insur- 
ce Sales Research Bureau pro- 
ction study, made in 1943, tells 
that 50.5 per cent of all the full- 
le agents did less than $100,000 
business in 1943. Cliff Orr, for- 
fr C.LL.U. national president, made 
survey of production records of 
leading Ordinary companies’ 1944 
es. 7/3 per cent of the agents of 
se companies paid for less than 
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LIFE INSURANCE? 


$150,000 in 1944. Those are very 
sober thought-provoking figures but, 
those low income and 
those low production figures do not 
apply to this group. 

However, this does emphasize the 
fact that with all the available sales 
ideas, sales plans, etc., there is some- 
thing which men and women in this 
business need. 


of course, 


Again, “Why do you sell life in- 
surance?’ Let's personalize that 
question and ask ourselves, “Why 
do / sell life insurance?” Put that 
question at the top of a sheet of 
paper, then list the many reasons 
why you sell life insurance. I prom- 
ise you, it will be most interesting 
but, in the final analysis, I think 
you will find, as I found, that all of 
those reasons w/y will fall under two 
general heads. Those two heads are: 
first, I sell life insurance to provide 
a livelihood for my family and for 
myself, and then, second, I sell life 
insurance to render a service. 

Let's examine these for a 
minutes. 

The first, I sell life insurance to 
provide a livelihood for my family 
and for myself. Some may say, “ren- 
der service” is the more important. 
In tact, our various club 
friends,—Rotarians, Kiwanians, etc., 
all put “service” first and “self” 
second. So do I. I have no quarrel 
with anyone on the relative impor- 
tance of these two. I believe we can 
“have” and that we will “receive” 
only as first we give of ourselves. 


few 


service 


However, psychologists and students 
of human behavior tell us that the 
number one instinct of all men is the 
And, 


because all our economic activity is 


Instinct of self-preservation. 


geared to the preservation of our 
family and of ourselves, we will ap- 
proach this subject of providing a 
livelihood as though it were synony- 
mous with self-preservation, as in- 
cluding the satisfaction of all those 


by FRED A. McMASTER, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
Ohio National Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles 


fundamental urges of man such as 
ego satisfaction, security, and all of 
those other impelling, driving forces 
of man’s nature to which we appeal 
as we talk to men about their futures, 
but which likewise found in 
each one of us. 


are 


Wide Income Variance 


Some men and women in our busi- 
ness obtain a very complete, a very 
sufficient, and yes, a truly mag- 
nificent living from this business of 
ours, while others barely eke out an 
existence. Why this wide variance of 
income? Four years ago it was my 
good fortune to attend the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau 
Managers’ School in Chicago. Two 
old, but, two very dynamic, power- 
ful ideas were given that school by 
“Woody” Woodson, then with the 
Bureau, now vice-president of the 
Commonwealth Life of Louisville, 
Ky. I am going to pass them along to 
you, as they have meant much to me. 
The first of those ideas was this. 
“The $75,000 a-year producer has 
the same job as the million dollar 
producer.” As that statement was 
made, the man sitting next to me 
facetiously spoke up and said, ‘‘That 
may be so ...I1 may have the 
same job as the million dollar pro- 
ducer, but there is a lot of difference 
In our pay checks mine are a 
lot smaller.’’ As he made that state- 
ment immediately there flashed to 
my mind the question, “Why?” 
“Why is his pay check a lot smaller ? 
Why doesn’t he earn more money ?” 

Incentive, a burning zeal for the 
better things of life, a better liveli- 
hood, a consuming passion to rise 


(Continued on the next page) 








Why Sell Life ?—Continued 


above mediocrity. What is that in- 
tangible something that pushes, that 
goads, that prods men on on 

and up ... up to heights tar 
abové the average. What is it? | 
found the answer to that question 
in that second powerful idea which 
I got at the Bureau School. The 
answer is found in what I call, three 
. “Want to, Enough” 
. “Want to, 


magic words. . 
and I repeat 
enough.” 
Every page in the progress of 
man, every chapter summing up 
advance in any field has been writ- 


ten only because some man or some 
woman “wanted to, enough” in this 
business. “Why do you sell life in- 
surance?” “Why do / sell lite insur- 
ance?” We sell life insurance first 
of all because we want to provide a 
livelihood for our families and tor 
ourselves. However, I submit to vou 
that the kind of livelihood which we 
provide for our families depends on 
one basic fundamental, and that one 
fundamental is how much we “Want 
to, enough.” 

As McMaster stands before you, 
the kind of a livelihood he provides 
for his family is definitely deter- 
mined not by what these lips may 
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MULTIPLE LINES 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENTS 


Annual — Single Premium 
SALARY SAVINGS 
ANNUITIES 


Annual — Single Premium 
Iimmediote & Deferred 


PENSION TRUSTS 
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GROUP 
Comprehensive Coverage 


COMM. ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
Hospitalization 














FROM POTS AND PANS TO ANTIQUES! 


IS THE SPICE OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING, 100! 


The General American Life man has variety in 
his selling kit. He's the man with the plan for 
every need... for every man and woman and 
child Multiple Lines supply not one but many 
keys to Mr. Prospect's door. That's a good part 
of the success story of the General American 
Life man...that, and alert, responsive home- 


office cooperation. 


.... you're always in business with 


Seaton sd 
2a20a0aan 


SN =z eX 
(JENERAL AMERICAN L FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER ee 


SAINT Louis 





GIMBELS HAS VARIETY — 


It's variety of appeal that 
makes Gimbels, New York, a 
great store. A woman seeking 
a spool of thread, a young 
fellow with the urge to buy a 
tie, the art collector and the 
connoisseur of objects d'art 


meet every day at Gimbels. 
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say. No!, but, the sum total of g 
that he is and all he has done 
measured only by how much he hj 
“evanted to, enough.” And he cag 
duck it. 
lovely home, fine clothes, the best 
food and several cars but, 1f insteag 
his family lives in a shack on t 


Ile may say he wants 


wrong side of town, if they ha 
little food, and have only povert 
then we have the answer, he simpl 
not ““want to, enough.” Ye 
I am one of those fellows who b 
lieves that if you make a plan, set a 
objective and then, if you “want t 
enough,” you will attain or reac 
that goal or that objective. Hoy 
ever, don't take my word for tha 
All you have to do is to look bac 
through history, the history of na 
tions, medicines, law, fi 
nances, engineering ves, th 
history of our own business, and i 
each of those fields, you will fin 
story after story of some man 0 
woman, wo, in spite of waggn 
heads, derision and _  oppositiog 
went ahead, and today those storid 
record, immortalize — th 
achievement of those men and thos 
women. YOU and I? No, perhap 
our names will never appear on th 
pages of history or in ““Who’s Who, 
but, in the glowing, adoring eyes | 
our little kids, in the heart and soy 
of that girl who is going alon 
through life with us. In their eye 
in their hearts and in their souls, yo 
and I can be as great a hero as eve 
walked through the pages of histor 
or moved across a stage. How? It 
very simple; three magic word 
“want to, enough.” 

Why am I selling life insurance 
To provide a livelihood with all tha 
it implies, the self-respect, the satis 
faction, the joy, the love of a jo 
well done so that girl, my wite, an 
our two lovely daughters can hav 
food, shelter, clothing and a little fu 
as we four go through life togethet 
That's the first reason why / sé 
life insurance. 


does 


science, 


praise, 


Render" Service 


The second reason why I sell hi 


insurance is to render a service. 
have never liked that word “rendet. 
I guess my dislike for the word go4 
back some twenty years ago, whe 
I was working nights on a Siow 
City newspaper as a cub report 
(Continued on page 79) 
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At the left above is a normal adult 
idnev. The odds are better than 200 
}1 that both of yours are in this 
nme healthy condition. 

The other is a kidney shrunken to 
out half normal size as a result of 
pright’s disease”’ ‘the common 


ents. ‘As recently as 20 years ago 
hese were hopelessly incurable. But 
hodern treatment results in encour- 
king improvement and in a large 
ercentage of cases the man or 
joman with kidney disease may 
hjoy many extra years of comfort- 
dle living. 

A little over 100 years ago the 
nglish physician Richard Bright 
howed the connection between 
ropsy and diseased kidneys. ‘The 
idney studies of Bright and his asso- 
lates marked the earliest recorded 
hstance of joint research in medicine. 
|} few years later physicians of the 
nited States founded the American 
ledical Association, which is cur- 





GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


























NORMAL KIDNEY 


: 
acs ---Glomeruli ne 
a, ----Collecting ---- 
tubules. 
... Kidney 
pelvis 
“same ------ Artery 
eal Vein SS 
‘ KIDNEY IN 
. BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE 
Ureter.-— _ 

| | 

) BRIGHT’S DISEASE | 
The group of diseases commonly termed 
Bright’s Disease usually results in a 
marked shrinkage in size of the kidneys, 
and always causes either a great reduc- 
tion in the number of glomeruli or a sub- 
stantial decrease in their ability to filter 
waste matter from the blood. One form 
of Bright’s Disease is caused by strep- 
tococcic infection and another group is 
associated with high blood pressure. | 





rently observing its 100th anniversary. 


This century of medical progress, 
in which the AMA has played so 
stimulating a part, has radically im- 
proved the lot of man on earth— 
at first through a sharp reduction 
in infant mortality, more recently 
through an increase in the life ex- 
pectancy of older persons. In 1847 
the man of 40 had already outlived 
his life expectancy. Today he can 
look forward to at least 30 more 
years of pleasure and accomplishment. 


This brighter prospect for the mid- 
dle-aged comes from geriatrics, the 
science of helping older people enjoy 
life longer. It has disarmed such once- 
fatal ailments as diabetes, heart 
disease, pernicious anemia and in- 


NORTHWESTERN 











” Semi-schematic drawings by Jean E. Harsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


fections. It is fast finding the key to 
such others as cancer and the mental 
diseases. 

Full enjoyment of these years calls 
for financial solvency, best attained 
through a sound program of savings 
and lifeinsurance. Your NWNLagent, 
paid not primarily for how much 
insurance he sells you but for what 
you keep in force, has a strong interest 
to provide you with just the kind and 
amount of life insurance you need 
and can afford. He can help you plan 
wisely for a financially comfortable 
future through life insurance. 


FREE PAMPHLET: “The Bright 
Side of Bright’s Disease’’ tells of recent 
accomplishments in treating kidney ail- 
ments. Sent free on request. 


SNVational Ure. 


AEN 
INSURANCE £m COMPANY 
©. §. Arnold, President \Nii 4 Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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DO YOU 


DELIEVE 


BY LOUIS E. ORCUTT, NEW YORK 








Let me tell you a true story about one of my 
fellow agents in the Provident. 


The agent had a _ neighbor. 


They played 


bridge together—and golf, too. They went to 
the same church. The families visited back 


and forth. 


The man had bought some life insurance— 
but he had not bought enough. Because the man 
was a close friend, the agent had not felt he 
could put on any pressure. One day, suddenly, 


the neighbor died. 


When the agent went to the 
widow to explain the settlement of 
the insurance, she said: ‘Oh, George 
—why didn’t you sell Jim more life 


insurance?”’ 


Why not indeed? The question 


was unanswerable. 


From that time on, George never 
let sentiment keep him from giving 


full service to his 


neighbors. 


PROVIDENT 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


MUTUAL 


friends 


and 


LIFE 


Talk about ghosts! 


IN GHOSTS? 


haunted that agent to his dying day. 


... By the way, how many ghosts are therej 
your canvassing cabinet? How about that educ: 
tional policy for Bill, Jr.2 Put off to next yea 
Suppose Bill, Sr. dies this year! Another ghos 

How about that policy that was to bring Soci 
Security up to a level of moderate securit} 


Written yet? 


Doesn’t the rattling of the ghost distu 
your rest? Be careful—for, if the man shoul 
die, you never would forgive you 





INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


self. 


Ghosts—lots of them! 
their unclothed bones at you, wai 


ing their tenuous arms, shrieki 


That widow’s questi 





Shakin 


from their cavernous mouths—cr) 


ing out to you and me: ‘Do! 
now!’’—*‘ Don’t wait!’’—‘‘ Clothe 


in certainty!”’ 


Then—no more rattling! 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 
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SLOW 


Y PURPOSE today is to 
make everyone feel that there 
is no magic in the kit of the 
million dollar producer. There is no 
super salesmanship in his kit. There 
is no anything in his kit that the 
majority of life underwriters cannot 
have in their kits. 





| have sat in audiences time after 
time and heard millionaire produc- 
ers talk of the cases they have 
closed and the volume they have 
paid for—and I have marveled! | 
have spoken on the same phases of 
business and made people marvel. 
jut, | have not heard a million dol- 
lar producer speak of cases he had 
not closed—and to this point, neither 
have | ever revealed my own. 

Millionaire producers miss plenty 
of cases, just as anyone else does. 
Millionaire producers make plenty 
of mistakes, just as all life under- 
writers Millionaire producers 
have to pull themselves into that 
class by hard work, adaptation of 
other people's methods and ideas 
that they think they can use and by 
accumulating over long years the 
seasoning and experience that gives 


do. 


them the mighty feeling of conh- 
dence and courage that they all have. 


Look at Me 


I’m a million dollar 
becoming 


look at me! 
producer two years old 
so after having been in the business 
eleven years. Listen to my story ot 
seeking, hopes, dreams and errors. 

During my first year in the busi- 
ness, | paid for almost $100,000 and 
since you all know about quarterly 
premiums and semi-annual = pre- 
miums and the commission on writ- 
ing young men—you ll understand 
that | made the grand sum of about 
S800 cash. The second year, I made 
my company’s $100,000 Club with 
pro-rata carryover helping me. | 
made about $1600 that year. That 
was 1934 and not so bad, but I felt 
that I had a lot on the ball and I was 
disgusted. !s the feeling familiar ? 
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by RUDOLF LEITMAN 
Agent 
New York Life, Detroit 


| read everything I could borrow 
about life insurance. I couldn't af- 
ford to buy the material, and lI, a 
present million dollar producer ! 

I made so many calls that my feet 
hurt. I, a present million dollar pro- 
ducer! Don’t you believe me? Here 
is a pair of shoes | wore in those 
years. Look at the holes in the 
soles! I keep this shoe in my office 
just to make sure that I don't get 
too big for my breeches. 

My wife and [| suffered and sur- 


vived through some pretty lean 
vears. She was loyal, but gently 


wondered if there wasn't something 
better for me, a present million dol- 
lar producer! I wondered a little, 


too ! 


Experience Teaches 


The years rolled on, with no re- 
markable success. I made the $200,- 
O00 Club my fourth year in the 
business, our Top Club the sixth or 
seventh. Never with much 
money to spend, always seeking tor 
better levels to solicit, making mul- 
titudes of errors, profiting by them, 
and learning and gaining stature. | 
went through everything that any lite 
underwriter ever has gone or 1s go- 
ing through and, except for the ex- 
ception, what every million dollar 
producer goes through. 


too 


Then, five years ago, something 
happened. | began to click! I wrote 
over one-half million, then over 
$650,000 and so on up to the million 
mark. Am I now a more naturally 
smart person than in the $100,000 
vears? Am I now any better a nat- 
ural salesman than in the $100,000 
vears? No! No! No! It was just 
that the seasoning—the experience 
and the adoption of an idea here and 
an idea there, and the power of my 
dreams, caught up to me and I had 
become the so-called successtul pro- 
ducer. 








Now, as a present million dollar 
producer, | would like to emphasize 
that | make mistakes in plenty even 
now. In going over my work for 
the last few months, I discovered 
that I wrote some $600,000 of in- 
surance, an extraordinarily good 
amount for me, but I definitely 
counted as lost business from all 
causes, more than I wrote. I’m a 
million dollar producer, but 1 muff 
business too. 

In my office, there are two young 
men with whom I counsel frequently. 
Many more times than I would like 
to admit, they put through applica- 
tions for insurance on people that | 
couldn't sell. And I’m a million 
dollar producer! 


I’m not a bit better than any 
other life underwriter, but I want 
to analyze some of the things I have 
learned to do over the long years of 
climbing and suggest that would-be 
million dollar producers take my 
questioning to heart. 


Sell Ideas 


When you approach an individual, 
are you careful to arouse his curi- 
osity immediately? If you are not, 
you are losing many possible inter- 
views. Get a gadget of some type 
and put it into his hands immedi- 
ately, so he will ask, ‘What's this ?” 
Then you tell him. Did you ever 
take a folded application and give it 
to your prospect immediately after 
greeting him? Try it and watch him 
ask you, ‘““What’s this?” Then tell 
him. 

Do you, after securing his atten- 
tion, ask him if he can save X num- 
ber of dollars a year if he likes what 
you have to offer? If you don't, 
how do you know he can buy? 

Do you sell ideas, or do you sell 
policies? I would like you to throw 
your rate book in your desk and 
leave it there! I never have one 
around. I’m always talking about 
what a man wants done for his 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Slow But Sure—Continued 


family ; what his dreams are in terms 
of money alive or dead; he doesn't 
know whether I’m talking Ordinary 
Life, Endowment, or Annuity ; why 
should he? That’s technical—his 
problems are personal—so is my 
theory of selling. What is the cost 
to him in dollars saved? I give it 
to him in round figures, and he is 
satisfied 99 times out of 100. Com- 
petition with other companies, and 
with your prospects’ usual objec- 
tions is non-existent when you sell 
ideas instead of policies. 

Do you work as a painter with a 
big brush, or as an artist with an 
artist’s brush? Don’t talk to a man 
about his family—his son or his 
daughter or his children. Get the 
information, then talk to him about 
Mary, John, Elizabeth and Jane. 
They are his. Each time you say 
each name, he remembers some 
wonderful and endearing thing about 
each and you're talking to his heart! 

Do you make your choice of words 


stir his interest? Use romantic 
words, like “love, your sweetheart 
and partner” and “that sweet 


daughter.” Think up power phrases 
and exciting and unusual terms. I 
frequently say, “I have something 
for you that is so wonderful; it re- 
minds me of a beautiful woman,” 
or “Life Insurance will do anything 
for you. If you have just a little 
imagination, it will even sing 
“Yankee Doodle!’ ”’ 


Power of Words 


The power of words is great. One 
person can look at an old house and 
say it is “haunted’—another can 
say it is “enchanted.” Both mean 
that there is some story attached to 
the house, but the word “enchanted”’ 
makes you think of wonderful, 
pleasant things. Which do you use? 

When you are in an interview, do 
you always have an application in 
plain sight so that the prospect can 
become accustomed to it while you 
are leading up to asking him to okay 
it? Or do you start reaching for it 
in a case or your breast pocket and 
scare your prospect to death? 

Do you ask him to “sign” here, 
or “write your name” here, just the 
way you would want it to appear 





Steinman 


President George W. 


250 EAST BROAD STREET 








The Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


SEPTEMBER 
lor STEINMAN 


MIDLANDERS worked extra 
hours in September to roll up 
a whopping volume of written 
business in honor of President 
Steinman’s thirty-six years of 
faithful and efficient service. 

In these thirty-six years Presi- 
dent Steinman has seen the 
assets of the Midland Mutual 
Life grow from less than $1 
million to more than $55 mil- 
lion; the insurance in force 
increase from less than $9 mil- 
lion to over’ $177 million; sur- 
plus to policyowners increase 
from a quarter of a million to 
over $4 million. 

The September Campaign in 
honor of President Steinman 
brought the written business to 
an increase over the first nine 


months of 1946. 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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on the policy? Don’t use the word 
“sign’’—use anything else! 

If you don’t close, the next time 
you come back, do you have one 
more good idea to add to what was 
said the last time and start the ball 
rolling again, or do you just return 
and ask, “Have you decided to let 
me get you that marvelous policy ?” 

And do you always have a dupli- 
cate illustration of what you are 
talking about? I hope so, because 
my experience has taught me that 
prospects mislay the material we 
leave—and more often than not, they 
haven't even looked at it since we 
were there last. 


Get a Secretary 


Do you have a secretary? I feel 
that you can't be a million dollar 
producer without a secretary. A 
$250,000 producer can't afford one, 
but two $250,000 producers can 
share one and go on from there. 
A one-half million producer can af- 
ford one. Five $100,000 producers 
can and must.afford one, and go on 
from there. Time in the field is ter- 
ribly important to get to the million 
dollar mark. You need a secretary 
for that. Hire one. 

I was hard to convince on that 
score. My manager loaned me 
money for my secretary's salary at 
first, but the first year | had her, my 
income jumped $8,000 and _ scared 
the hell out of me. 

When you get the secretary, write 
letters like mad. At any 
write a letter. Scatter your letter- 
heads all over town. Thank people 
for an interview. Thank people for 
an app. Write and say you are com- 
ing. It is my opinion that the good 
this does is invaluable. 


eCXCuse, 


I am a very ordinary individual. 
The only reason that | may be a 
million dollar producer and others 
are not, is the fact that in my early 
career years, I asked everyone | 
met for one good idea or one piece 
of advice. I paid attention to my 
business, I made that one extra call 
every day, and | worked that one 
extra night each week. I have a 
competitive spirit and dreams— 
dreams to be “up there” on _ the 
lists. 


Before Annual Meeting N.A.L.U., Boston, 
1947, 


Best’s Life News 
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YEAR and a half ago, I was 

released from the Naval Service 
and began to look for a job. | started 
by looking for success—success 1n 
men I admired. I talked to many 
men during the month I was 1n- 
vestigating job possibilities, and 
asked them to help me inventory my 
abilities and measure them against 
the requirements for success. After 
that month, having made my decision 
to enter the life insurance business, 
I had one conclusive thought on 
which I decided to base my actions. 
Of all the men | had talked to and 
about, I noticed that none of them 
who were successful worked alone 
that all had other people working 
with them. It seems to be true that 
we all have limitations of capital, 
stamina, and ideas. A single individ- 
ual has but a small chance of becom- 





ing a success alone. 
Only 2 Ways 


There were two ways, I decided, 
in which a man could have people 
working for him. Either he hired 
them, which requires capital, office 
facilities, and constant supervision ot 
his employees, and I obviously could 
not do this; or the people worked 
for him because they were his triends 
and wanted to help him to succeed. 
| decided | could hire these people 
to work for me in an unlimited 
number. It was upon that thought 
that I have tried to measure my new 
ideas and guide my actions and plans. 
It is the one idea, if no other, that | 
try to get established in my _ pros- 
pect’s mind. [ am talking to him be- 
cause I want to be his friend and 
have him for mine for our mutual 
benefit. 

When I was asked a number of 
weeks ago to speak, for a few 
minutes today, I was requested to 
talk about my most interesting case. 
In analyzing my _ policyholders, | 
found the ones that I thought most 
interesting were the ones that had 
been the most difficult to sell. With 
this assumption, I suppose my most 
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by JOHN T. WOLF 
Associate General Agent 
National Life of Vt., Los Angeles 


difficult and, therefore, my most 1n- 
teresting cases would be ones which 
I did not sell. However, to talk of 
one of those cases would probably 
illustrate the things not to do and 
not to say to your prospect, and | 
believe the company is interested in 
the ideas that are to be expressed 
at this convention be positive in 
nature and not negative. 

About a year and a half ago in an 
office in which I rented desk space, 
a young man and wife applied for a 
loan of $80,000. The loan was 
quickly refused but | was, neverthe- 
less, interested in meeting a couple 
who had the imagination and ambi- 
tion to try to borrow $80,000, so | 
drove to their home and introduced 
myself and we began to form our 
opinions of each other. I learned that 
they lived in a modest home, had 
three children, that they were 35 
years old, that he was an officer in 
the Navy, and that they had $15,000 
of life insurance—$10,000 of which 
was G.I. Term—and that was about 
as far as I got. Try as hard as [ 
would, I could not seem to get them 
very much concerned over the future 
of their three young children and the 
inadequate amount of insurance to 
guarantee the family requirements 
that they gave me. They would not 
tell me much about their use for the 
$80,000 loan, although, | did learn 
that it was to build a three story 
thirty unit apartment house on a 
lot near my home. I believe | 
stopped in and said “hello” again 
and decided that until the man got 
out of the service, and they had 
found out definitely one way or an- 
other about their potential apart- 
ment, they would be too upset to 
buy life insurance. 

A tew months later, [I saw the 
ground on their lot being broken and 
within several weeks a_ beautiful 
three story apartment was started. 
During this process of building, I 


stopped every so often and walked 
through the building with the man 
and we would go over the blue- 
prints and he would tell me of the 
plans for their apartments. During 
all of these months, | was working 
for him, listening to his troubles 
and worries of construction, enjoy- 
ing with him the growth of the build- 
ing, and becoming friends. The other 
day that building was completed and 
Les and I, for it had been Les instead 
of Mr. for a long time now, finally 
had the honest revealing fact-find- 
ing interview that must be had before 
you can understand each other's 
problems and help solve them. As 
we started through the five steps, we 
were finally having a real interview 
after knowing each other for about 
a year. When [| asked him what his 
cash requirements at death would 
be, he was at a loss. I found that they 
owed $90,000 on this apartment that 
was valued at $150,000; they owed 
$20,000 on a hotel in town, and 
$20,000 on an orange grove, natu- 
rally, they had established substan- 
tial equities in these properties. We 
finally arrived at a cash figure and 
I asked his wife what type of income 
she would need to take care of the 
family. 

She said, “Well, we have $1,000 
coming from my father’s trust.” 

I answered, “Let's see, a thousand 
dollars divided by twelve is around 
$97 a month.” 

She said, “Oh no! a thousand 
dollars a month from the trust.” 

Well, in a few minutes I learned 
that they had a $1,000 income a 
month from the trust which was tax 
free for death tax purposes, $1,500 
a month from the rental of the new 
apartment house, $500 a month from 
the interest in the hotel, and $500 a 
month from the orange grove. Their 
children were taken care of in the 
wife’s father’s trust fund, and it was 
obviously a complicated problem of 
estate settlement, proper ownership 
of property and income, and ade- 
quate tax provisions. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Interesting Selling—Continued 

The interview was turned into a 
general one of information getting. 
lhe first thing that seemed necessary 
was a visit to an attorney which | 
reconimended. They had no attorney 


filled out except for the signature of 
the wife, to buy a substantial amount 
of insurance on her husband, with 
an application for him to sign buy- 
ing an equal amount on her life as 
soon as possible after the birth of a 


bring to me. Although they probably 
do not realize it, they control my 
future. They can leave me to my 
own individual efforts. To accom- 
plish the work that one individual 
can do, to use the resources of one 
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T. )DAY I should like to discuss 
the essential role that the life in- 
surance salesman plays in preserving 
our American system of private 
enterprise. 

Personal initiative, opportunity 
for the individual, and freedom of 
thought and action are so interwoven 
with our political and economic life, 
and are so basic in our conception 
of Americanism that we are war- 
ranted in calling the whole order 
the American system. 

The United States, as we all 
know, is the richest and most pros- 
perous country in the world, and 
the one which enjoys the highest 
standards of living in all history. 
The man of moderate means today 
has more comforts and luxuries than 
were had by the mythical Midas of 
the magic touch or by the fabulous 
Croesus of the ancient world, or by 
the Caesars of Rome, or by Louis 
XIV of France, despite the bril- 
lance of his court, or by any ar- 
rogant Bourbon prince. Our aver- 
age citizen has better medical and 
surgical care, better hospitalization, 
more rapid and comfortable means 
of transportation, better communi- 
cations, access to greater public li- 
braries, museums, and educational 
institutions, the enjoyment of radio 
and motion pictures, the use of 
countless electrical appliances un- 
heard of in olden days, and gener- 
ally more conveniences and cultural 
opportunities than were ever had by 
the most opulent people of other 
eras. This is not a mere coincidence. 


Facts to Remember 


We are the beneficiaries of eco- 
nomic development and scientific re- 
search sparked under our system of 
private enterprise and conducted 
under a political philosophy that the 
state exists for man. People from 
every country on earth seek admis- 


sion to this land of freedom, this 


land of personal initiative and op- 
portunity for the individual. 
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by ROBERT E. HENLEY 
President, Life of Virginia 


As was well said recently by Paul 
E. Belcher, Vice-President of the 
First National Bank of Akron: 


When the peoples of o her nations get 
hungry, where do they turn for food? 
When tiney get cold, where do they seek 
fuel? When they desire machinery, 
where do they place their orders? When 
they want consumers’ goods, where do 
they line up for them? When they need 
money or credi‘, wheve do they file their 
applications? In every case the znswer 
is the same—the UNITED STATES. 

Thus, every country in the world pays 
homage to the economic system which 
we, in the United States, enjoy. Each 
compliments us by its actions. No other 
system receives more than lip service. 

Not having lived under any other 
system, many of us have grown to 
accept the private enterprise system 
as a matter of course and com- 
placently have assumed that it will 


endure forever. 
Free Enterprise 


America is almost the last great 
nation which still carries the banner 
of free enterprise. Totalitarian 
powers dominate a great portion of 
the globe and threaten us from with- 
out. The infiltration of strange 
ideologies festers the minds of the 
discontented and the _ destitute. 
Thousands in America embrace 
communism and other unproven so- 
cial and political ideas. We can 
minimize the spread of this virus by 
continuing to demonstrate that 
man’s wants are better satished in a 
land of freedom of thought and ac- 
tion than in any other and by prov- 
ing that our system is best for the 
greatest number and by informing 
the people what it means to be an 
American, 


Life Insurance 


Well may you ask, How is this 
related to LIFE INSURANCE? 
The answer is not hard to find. Men 
in all walks of life today demand 
security in a greater degree than 
was ever had under any form ot 


government. But there is nothing 
new in this desire except its uni- 
versality and its intensity. From 
the earliest dawn of history men 
have in some measure sought se- 
curity. They huddled in caves or 
cliffs, not so much because they 
loved one another’s company as for 
protection. The feudal baron ex- 
tended a limited degree of protec- 
tion in return for the services of his 
vassals. The increasing desire and 
need for security is a natural out- 
growth of the industrial revolution 
with its resulting social and eco- ' 
nomic changes. 


Opportunity Not Security 


It has been said that “opportunity 
rather than security is still the goal 
of the American people.”” It may 
seem strange to you that an insur- 
ance executive should concur in 
this statement. Security, precious 
though it is, must not be bought at 
the price of freedom and of oppor- 
tunity that exist only in a constitu- 
tional democracy. Without oppor- 
tunity. life would be drab. As was 
said 25 centuries ago by the Greek 
poet Alcaeus: 

Not houses finely roofed or the s‘ones 
of wills well-builded, nay nor canals 


and dockyards, make the city, but men 
able to use their opportunity. 


Without the spur of opportunity, 
the great discoveries would not have 
been made. Columbus was not seek- 
ing security when he sailed his tiny 
vessels toward the setting sun. No 
covered wagon would have crossed 
the American continent in search of 
security. Security alone is static. 
The babe in arms has security in 
high degree. The slave on the pre- 
war plantation had it. But the se- 
curity of which we insurance men 
speak is that which 1s_ obtained 
through the exercise of opportunity, 
through that freedom of thought and 
action which we call our American 
way of lite. 

. 
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"Not a Coincidence"’—Continued broad development of social insurance of 
workers and employees at the expense 

; ; of the State, by free medical assistance 
Security, which 1s a relative term, offered for the benefit of the workers, 

can be offered by the totalitarian by the extensive network of health re- 

| —- - , sorts. 

state, limited, of course, by its 

means. It offers security while it As a supplement to social security 

hampers opportunity and destroys jin Russia, that country has provi- 

initiative. The birthright of freedom — sion for voluntary collective life in- 

is sold tor protection. surance through a governmental 
[ should like to read to you an’ monopoly. Sales are made through 

excerpt from the Stalin Constitu- the Savings Bank. 


tion: . , . 
While LIFE INSURANCE 1s 

The citizens of U. S. S. R. have a the very essence of security, never- 
right to material security in old age and 
also in case of sickness and loss of ability ' —~ . 
to work. This right is secured by the Underwriters in Russia today tor the 


theless, there is no sales congress of 
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For Personal Producers 


Only 


If you are a successful personal producer who is 
interested in becoming a General Agent and if you 
are capable of broadening your efforts communicate 
with us. 


w KW OK 


Our General Agency contract includes life, accident 
and health, and hospitalization insurance. 


w OK OK 


Even your second year renewal under our combina- 
tion plan should be a substantial income. 


ww OW 


We teach you how to recruit, train, and supervise 
agents. Correspondence confidential. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 

















simple reason that there are no lif 
insurance salesmen in Russia. The 
is no place in the communistic staf 
for the insurance agent. There iz 
surance becomes a function of goy 
ernment. 


How different it actually is wif 
us. In my humble opinion, LIF} 
INSURANCE in this country 
one of the great pillars supportin 
our system of free enterprise. | 
offers security through the exerci 
of opportunity. It affords a mean 
for the attainment of security with 
out the sacrifice of liberty and free 
dom, without stripping a man of hi 
dignity and hopes for advancement 
and without reducing him to a docik 
cog in the machine of state. To para 
phrase the words of William Eller 
Channing, the office of governmen 
is not to confer security, but t 
give men opportunity to work ow 
security for themselves. 


May I at this point stray awa 


from the subject under discussiog 


and attempt to answer some of the 
questions frequently asked me con; 








cerning LIFE INSURANCE i 
European countries ? 


Italy has private insurance com 
panies and a state-owned and oper 
ated company. The agency systen 
is employed and business is de 
cidedly on the up-grade. 

In France LIFE INSURANCE 
benefits were paid during and sineé 
the war. Though 34 insurance com 
panies have been nationalized, it 1s 
misleading to say that the life insur- 
ance industry has been nationalized. 





Sales were up according to the latest 
report that I have. 

Industrial insurance has been na- 
tionalized in England. Conflicting 
reports have been received as to the 
intention of the labor government 
with respect to nationalizing Ordt- 
nary insurance. 

Germany furnishes the most 11- 
teresting picture. The thriving im- 
surance business which survived 
World War I was almost, but not 
quite, destroyed by the great infla- 
tion of 1923. The companies came 
through that inflation with some real 
estate holdings and tangible assets. 
When monetary conditions became 
stabilized, policyowners were pet 
mitted to reinstate their insurance 
but without any surrender values 
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The business continued to grow— 
even under the Hitler administra- 
tion. By the end of 1942 over 45 
billion policies were in force for 43 
billion Reichsmarks. The occupa- 
tion of Germany by the four con- 
quering powers has presented dif- 
ferent problems in the 4 zones of 
occupation. As was to be expected, 
the funds of the companies in the 
Russian area were immediately con- 
fiscated, though some of the com- 
panies in that area were permitted 
to re-open and are doing business 
in a feeble sort of way. Many of 
the companies in the Russian area 
moved westward and are now doing 
business with headquarters in Co- 
logne, Frankfort or other west Ger- 
man cities. 

The performance of LIFE IN- 
SURANCE in Germany is an amaz- 
ing example of the virility and re- 
siliency of the institution and of the 
grip that LIFE INSURANCE has 
on the minds and on the imagination 
of the people everywhere. In a span 
of 30 eventful years, Germany suf- 
fered defeat in the two greatest wars 
in history ; saw its currency wrecked 
by a disastrous inflation; went 
through the world’s worst depres- 
sion in the early 30's and lived under 
the iron heel of the most despotic dic- 
LIFE 
INSURANCE was never utterly 
crushed and is now decidedly on the 
up-grade in that desolate land. 


By and For Average People 


LIFE INSURANCE institutions 
are operated largely in the interests 
of people of average means, people 
you meet and see as you go about 
your daily tasks. The great bulk of 
the assets of insurance companies is 
held not for the wealthy man, but 
lor wage earners and generally peo- 
ple of the great middle class. The 
savings which our insureds accumu- 
lated through thrift and which they 
have entrusted to our care have pur- 
chased for them a measure of secu- 
rity on a voluntary basis. The facts 
speak more eloquently than any 
words I could utter. Approximately 
/3 million Americans are insured 
for $174 billion dollars. Group in- 
surance alone affords 28 billion dol- 
lars of protection to 14 million work- 
ers. The United States and Canada 
have only 7% of the world’s popula- 
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Let the Company by the 


GOLDEN GATE 
be your 


NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE . 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT . 
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Is licensed and does business int 1e 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
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BRIDGE TO SUCCESS 


West Coast LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANCISCO 


HOME 





tion, but their citizens own 70% of 
the world’s LIFE INSURANCE. 
You gentlemen who persuade the 
public to acquire this cherished se- 
curity are not merely insurance 
salesmen. You are soldiers fighting 
to preserve the American way of 
life. You are knights banishing the 
specter of insecurity that haunts the 
working man. You are determined 
enemies of of all 
ideologies that would deprive free 


communism and 


people of the blessings that inhere in 
a democracy, including the oppor- 
tunity of providing tor their own 
financial safety in their own way and 
by their own efforts. All life insur- 
ance men are stewards dedicated to 
the task of preserving family units in 
their homes. 


OFFICE 


. SAN 


The theme of this sales congress 
has been, “What of the Future?” I 
can only say that the performance of 
LIFE INSURANCE through the 
great crises of the past is the most 
complete assurance we can have of 
its ability to survive in the years that 
lie ahead. The methods it will em- 
ploy and the extent to which it will 
flourish are dependent in large 
measure upon our being able to pre- 
serve our way of life in a world re- 
sentful of our wealth and freedom. 

| do, indeed, wish you success not 
merely because of my interest in you 
as insurance men, but 
firmly believe that in your success 
lies real hope for the preservation of 
our American way of life. 


because | 


Before Georgia State Assn. of Life Under- 
writers and reprinted from “Virginia Bulletin.” 
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FOR APOSTLES... 


“DEAR EDITOR ~” 


For the past year and a half we’ve been 
in regular communication with the 
nation’s editors and newspapermen 
through our advertisements in three 
journalistic trade publications . . . Editor 
& Publisher, The National Publisher, 
and The Publishers’ Auxiliary. Two 
typical messages are reproduced here. 


themselves, 


The ads are not designed to sell life in- 
surance, but rather, they have a public 
relations objective. They inform news- 
papermen of Mutual Life's efforts to 
offer an ever-improving life insurance 
service to policyholders and the public. 


ment income, 
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We Slew a Dragon! 


test his signature, before the Com- 
pany would recognize the change. 

Four years ago, we decided to rid 
our policyholders of this annoying 
procedure. Gradually we whittled 
away at the number of netarae 
tions required, until today there 1s 
not a single situation in which a 
Mutual Life policyholder, or his 
beneficiary, must submit a nota- 


For some time, we've been doing 
battle with a mythical dragon. And 
we're glad it’s dead, because it 
plagued our policyholders for years. 
There was an old tradition in the 
life insurance business that when- 
ever a policyholder wished to report 
a change in status, a notarized sig- 
nature was required. If he changed 
his occupation, lost his policy, as 
signed it for a Joan . . . for any one 
9f a hundred reasons, the policy- 
holder was forced to seek out 2 
Notary Public, to witness and at- 


rized statement. 

We feel sure our policyholders 
are pleased; and as for us. . . we are 
jooking for another dragon to slay! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5, N.Y. 











The life insurance business 
Outstanding « 


the Salesmen 


voted to encouraging financial] Se- 
Curity for millions of American 
families. We wanted to bes 
apostles had the 





| So we developed the Mutual Life. 
time Compensation 


assures our Salesmen 
creasing income for a 
of Production, 
cost to Policyholders. 
Plan also Provides a libera} retire- 


their Own reward ! 


has many 
apostles,” They are 
whose efforts are de. 








Now we've added an Insurance 
Benefit Plan for our salesmen. The 
Plan includes life insurance . a 
cident and Sickness benefits al 
hospitalization allowance and mm, 
Bical fees. The cost of the new Plan 


ure these 
Same security 


Plan, which 
@ steadily in. 
level volume 
with no additional 
The Lifetime 





me believe that this program of 
security for our Salesmen wij] en- 
able them to Provide increasingly 
better service for our Policyholders. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YorRK 
Pal + 
New York 5, N.Y. 





34 Nassau Street £ 








Because editors and newspapermen 
have such an influence on the opinions 
of other people, we believe that keeping 
them up-to-date on Mutual Life develop- 
ments is an important part of a sound 
public relations program. 








Our 2nd Century of Service 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


ota, 
34 Nassau Street & pays Alexander E. Patterson 
New York 5, N.Y. Puowred, Jnoome President 
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T SEEMS to me that education 
Vor the profession of selling the 
benefits of life insurance means the 
development of the one natural talent 
which we all possess. This innate 
ability speaks for itself by the fact 
that we are all life underwriters and 
members of the NALU. I refer to 
an understanding, and thereby an 
intense interest, in people. After all, 
ours is a social occupation. People 
and personalities are to our business 
as grain in the hopper is to the mil- 
ler. 

Education for our work at once 
divides itself into two categories: 

First, education designed to im- 
prove our natural talents, thus add- 
ing to the effectiveness of our sales- 
manship. 

Second, the education we must 
give our prospects and policyowners 
in order that they will better ap- 
preciate and understand our serv- 
Ices. 


Self-Education First 


May we consider self-education 
first. Education to equip us prop- 
erly for our work must embrace 
eight things : 

(1). A study of human nature 
and psychology. An analysis made at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
revealed that about 15 per cent of 
a salesman’s financial success is due 
to technical knowledge and about 
85 per cent is due to the skill of hu- 
man engineering, personality and 
the ability to lead people. The bet- 
ter we understand the person with 
whom we are dealing, the more in- 
teresting this prospect will be to us. 

(2). \We should try to learn some- 
thing about each prospect’s own busi- 
ness or profession. ‘The more intel- 
ligently we understand his or her 
problems, the better advisers we be- 
come. For instance, if the business 1s 
a seasonable should be 
guided thusly in timing our sales ap- 
proach, not only because of the fi- 
nancial but 


one, Wwe 


status of our prospect 


also out of consideration for his time. 
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by ELSIE DOYLE, Agent 


I recall an instance in Cincinnati 
in which I was an observer—not a 
participant. It was the week before 
Christmas in a large department 
store. The clerks were tired, the 
stock very low, the customers im- 
patient, and I, like others, had been 
referred to the department buyer to 
learn if there was a chance for my 
order to be filled before the Holi- 
days. Standing in line with other an- 
noyed customers, I was astonished 
to recognize an underwriter, with 
years of experience, endeavoring to 
explain a lengthy, complicated pro- 
posal on a Family Income Plan to 
this poor merchandising man—and 
at such a time. Use. your imagina- 
tion as to how that interview ended. 





(3). To be able to discuss with 
intelligence other subjects such as 
art, music, the new books, the the- 
atre, current news events, and the 
like, is obviously most helpful. It 
many times helps us “break-the-ice”’ 
in that all-important first interview. 

(4). It is important to have such 
a thorough knowledge and complete 
understanding of the life insurance 
business that we are enabled to make 
it crystal-clear at once to other 
people. We must educate ourselves 
so that our presentations are made 
in a clear, accurate, simple and sin- 
cere manner. We do not wish our 
prospect to criticize our efforts when 
we depart, as Byron once did when 
he remarked, “I wish he would ex- 
plain his explanation.” 


Public Recognition 


(5). Our education must help us 
build and hold the prestige of our 
clients. Public recognition as a life 
underwriter with superior knowl- 
edge is a woman's best and most 
enduring asset in our business. Be- 
ing so well-skilled promotes confi- 
dence in your prospect and policy- 
owner. He recognizes that the sug- 
gestions in his behalt are based on 


not only an understanding of his 
problem but also on proper knowl- 
edge as to its solution. A thorough 
acquaintance with your business like- 
wise impresses him with the fact that 
you are zealous in your work and 
painstaking in your service. He 
knows you properly prepare and 
continuously educate yourself. 

(6). It is important, too, that we 
develop and maintain with our as- 
sociates and with the community in 
which we work a position warrant- 
ing their respect—respect based on 
our knowledge of the business and 
the manner in which we apply it. 
Prestige and recognition gained by 
a job well done is to be coveted. 

(7). Education to better equip 
ourselves must include a study of 
the science of selling principles 
which have been definitely deter- 
mined and worked out. It behooves 
us to profit by these established and 
proved rules by learning how to ap- 
ply them. 


Enthusiasm Needed 


(8). Our education must be such 
that it will maintain our enthusiasm 
at a point which makes our work 
interesting as opposed to monot- 
onous—fascinating as opposed to 
drudgery—and exciting as opposed 
to commonplace. This is definitely 
brought about by the type of clien- 
tele we seek. If we prospect among 
the alert, wide-awake, progressive 
individuals, we, too, must match 
wits with them in knowledge, in- 
terests and zest for living. I ask 
you—""What other business offers 
such opportunities as ours for 
choosing the best of everything ?” 
We may choose the best people with 
whom to do business. We have the 
finest product to sell. Finally, we 
experience that wonderful feeling, 
down deep inside, that we are con- 
tributing a truly commendable serv- 
ice. 





Now let us consider the question 
of education for our prospects and 


(Continued on the next page| 
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Knowledge—Continued 


policyvowners. I would like to begin 
by establishing a theme—An “edu- 
cated” policyvowner will buy and 
retain more life insurance, derive 
more satisfaction from owning. it 
and help us sell more imsurance to 
others. Thus, our efforts as agents 
become more profitable—our work, 
the source of fresh enthusiasm and 
greater satisfaction. 

It seems to me that a prospect's 
should start with our 
telephone approach. Be calm, 
friendly, professional. If avoidable, 
never follow up a lead without first 
securing an appointment. You 1n- 
dicate by so doing that you, too, 
are a busy person and place a high 
valuation upon his time as well as 
vour own. Telephoning with the re- 


education 


sult vou desire is an art, often an 
acquired art. To become an artist, 
two requisites stand out—a friendly 
attitude which makes itselt felt “‘over 
the wire,” and the courage to keep 
on practicing until you teel com- 
pletely at ease in its use. The time, 
etfort and strength it conserves is 
unlimited. Who knows—the person 
who answers may be just as friendly 


as vou are. Give hima chance. Any 
possible discourtesy experienced 
over the phone can't hurt as much 
as if it had occurred face-to-face by 
“barging” into a man’s presence 
without an appointment. If you are 
not successful on the phone in gain- 
ing an appointment, you have a 
“second chance” to call personally 
upon him—that 1s, 1f you are made 
of such persistence and courage. 

Upon obtaining the appointment 
by phone, I make my first call with 
one purpose only. My aim is to sell 
my prospect the fact that we may 
have something to offer him that he 
truly wants, if he will cooperate. 
Whether it be a Family Income. 
Retirement for Himself—Business 
Insurance~a Tax Fund—EKduca- 
tional Guarantee—or any other cov- 
erage—we must, as advisers, first 
have his confidence. We can then 
hope to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion to plan and propose properly. 
Your approach, your self-confidence, 
will help gain this reaction from your 
prospect. 

It has been my experience that my 
most satisfactory interviews and 
sales have taken place in my own 
office. Is it too difficult to sell your 
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that contains 





NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RE- 
NEW ABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 


1. A WAIVER OF PREMIUM BENEFIT 
and 


2. A GRACE PERIOD OF 31 DAYS FOR 
THE PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 


| {RE MORE GOOD REASONS WHY SO MANY 
| LIFE UNDERWRITERS PROTECT THEIR 
| CLIENTS UNDER OUR POLICIES. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look up our office in your locality” 
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client the fact that you, like his physi- 
cian, are better able to serve him 
where you have the proper facili- 
ties? Ina diagnosis, the doctor uses 
all the modern equipment available 
to aid in his examination. We, too, 
have our offices equipped with time- 
saving devices to aid us. Your 
client's attorney prefers an office in- 
terview in which he may refer to 
records, legal decisions and other 
aids. In the privacy of your own 
office, your client will not be dis- 
tracted nor his attention diverted by 
phone calls, visitors and the dozen- 
and-one annoyances that always oc- 
cur in his own place of business. 


Time 


In educating your client, it should 
not be difficult to convince him of 
the importance of spending three or 
four hours in planning how he 
should save and utilize the money 
he devotes a lifetime to earn. Carry 
with you a Chart which will perhaps 
shock him into the logic of your ap- 
peal, such as this. A person working 
40 hours per week, 50 weeks per 
year, will put in the following time: 
To Age 600 


Present Age To Age 65 


35 50.000 hrs. 60.000 hrs. 
45 30.000 hrs. 40,000 hrs. 
55 10,000 hrs. 20,000 hrs. 


You might further demonstrate 
your appeal for sufhcient time for 
planning with your prospect by ask- 
ing his opinion of a man who spends 
$15,000 accumulating a hodgepodge 
of building material in brick, lum- 
ber, cement, windows, hardware, 
plumbing and various items, and 
then calls a contractor instructing 
him to build a house. The contractor 
could do but one of two things— 
advise the perplexed man to obtain 
a plan for his home, or to engage 
an architect. Isn't it equally as ab- 
surd to try to build a house of pro- 
tection for himself and his family 
without a well-devised plan? Edu- 
cate your prospects accordingly and 
you have an excellent chance to 
carry out those blueprints for him 
through the years. 

Having reached an agreement on 
the time factor, do not compromise 
for a few minutes or even a longer 
period if your setting is wrong. Im- 
press upon your prospect again the 
importance of taking sufficient time, 
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but in a place and under circum- 
stances where attention to /is prob- 
len will be uninterrupted. 

It is important to educate your 
prospect that life insurance is not 
designed to accomplish something so 
new and different, but rather to help 
him to do better and with far greater 
ease the things he already wants to 
do, and is perhaps trying to ac- 
complish. 


Explain Needs 


If your prospect is a married man, 
educate him by means of a “Family 
Needs Forecast” or a similar anal- 
ysis chart which discloses his pri- 
mary needs. Show him the ingen- 
ious Way certain policies have been 
designed to cover these financial re- 
quirements. If the problem is a 
home mortgage that causes concern, 
show him how your company ac- 
tuaries in their contract planning 
have covered this problem. 

To educate a client by showing 
him exactly how a premium amount 
is determined intrigues him and 
tends to produce confidence in you 
and your company methods. 


Illustration 
Twenty Payment Life 
Age 35 
(approxi- 


kx pense of Le ading 


SE. atinduwsetasnpiawnts $4.00 
Mortality Charge (approxi- 
S.A bbcacadadvndeiene 9.00 
Reserve Contribution (approxi- 
SED; cncéechekuncsesenes 22.94 
FOE shdeseshesieantediees $35.94 
\pproximate Dividend (at pres- 
ent savings in mortality and ex- 
DED ob dciwtentnns 4.00 
Pee: DE | oo bri cclh cede ouuas $31.94 
It is not difficult to memorize 


approximate figures for illustration 
purposes at representative ages. 
Ikducate your prospect in reasons 
why life insurance is such good 
property to own. Discuss the utility 
of money. Money is accumulated 
and invested to meet certain future 
needs for income and to gain certain 


economic advantages for the = in- 
vestor and his family. Rather than 
accumulate “money for money's 


the wise imvestor contem 


plates his needs for future income 


sake,” 


and invests his funds m such a man 
ner that his investments will meet 
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THere’s LIFE in rune BERKSHIRE 


“Our new Career Contract is certainly tops! It 
gives us a larger, more stable income and in- 


Frankly, we are very 
proud of our new Ca- 
reer Contract for Berk- 
shire Associates. It 
provides for a larger 
and more stable in- 


cludes death, disability and old age benefits.” 





come to the career man through the larger second year 
commission and the personal continuity credits during the 
entire premium paying period of the policy. It provides for 
a level lifetime income in old age with no contribution re- 
quired of the agent. On death of the agent, it provides 
immediate cash for a clean-up fund and an income for 10 
years thereafter. It also provides for a continuing income 
to the agent who becomes disabled. 


Every effort has been made to provide the most modern 
and the best system of compensation for the benefit of our 
present full-time career underwriters, and also for the new 


men who will become associated with the 


the years to come. 


 Kerckshwze 
ASK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Berkshire in 


ANY 








ASSOCIATE 





] l Ls 


needs 
specific or 


actual needs and at the time the 
addition to 
requirements, 


occur. In some 


unusual 


most men need future money: 


tN 


To replace a breadwinner's 
earning capacity for his family. 
To continue a guaranteed in- 
alter a man 
“ease up” or retire. 


come desires to 
To meet financial emergencies. 
To offset loss of earning power 


clue to disability. 


contracts are 
tlexible 


life insurance 
unique in that they 
enough to meet tuture needs and at 


are 


the same time deliver cas/t or income 
at the time vour for 
funds occur. 

Demonstrate to your prospect the 


exact needs 


purchase advantages, mm that: 


\ny unpaid balance ts can 
celled at death and the prop 
erty passes at par. 


(1). 


/ 


aS ontinued on the next page 
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Knowledge—Continued 


os 


SIGNIFICANT 


Insurance 
earnings. 
The down payment for an 
estate bought on the install- 
ment plan may run as low as 
three-tourths of one per cent 
with a $7.50 net pre- 
nium on $1,000 of Term 
insurance ). 


| jte 
future 


capitalizes 


(as 


FACTORS 




















(); December 31, 1946, Life of 
Virginia held $1.13 of assets for 
each $1.00 of liabilities (the 
average of the 20 largest com- 
panies was $1.07). 


In 1946, Life of Virginia: 
creased its assets 9.58% 


in- 
(aver- 


age for the 20 largest companies 


was 6.92%): 


increased its 


premium income 9.99% (average 
for the 20 largest companies was 
6.08,); and increased its insur- 


ance in force 18.48% 


(average 


for the 20 largest companies 
was 10.46%). 


Established 76 years ago, Life of 
Virginia now has more than a 


BILLION DOLLARS 


insurance 


in force. 


Insurance Company 


Gradient &. Walke:. Coewmer of the Beart 


LIFE 


VIRGINIA 
Established 1871 


Richmond, Va. 


Rober’ £ Henley, Presmen’ 
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It is a unilateral contract in 
that the company must abide 
by the terms of the contract, 
but the insured can discon- 
tinue the contract at wall. 


(4). 


has the right to 
pay- 


The owner 
change the method of 
ment. 

The price is the same to all 
insurable buvers of the same 
age. 

With disability coverage, the 
contract is automatically 
paid for in event of disability. 


(6), 


Your prospect should be educated 
in the ownership advantages of life 
insurance. He is guaranteed three 
kinds protection far his 
capital assets are concerned. 


re) | SO as 


(1). The legal reserve funds of 

our companies must be in 

currently approved assets. 

(2). Life insurance 
are generally able 
obligations out of 
income. 


companies 
to 
current 


meet 


The man buying life insur- 
ance gets the immediate ad- 
vantages of the operating 
profits of a going concern and 
the protection of its surplus 
account. 

the 


Show of 


contract : 


him the flexibility 


(1). His mghts to change the 
contract as originally writ- 
ten are incorporated in the 
policy. 

(2). He has his choice of op- 


tional maturity dates and in 
election of a time to start his 
retirement income. 
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(3). He may take the interest on 
his matured contract—or @ 
specified income for a certaiy 
period—or a life income, 


, 
: 
1 


His investment has a guaranteed 
liquidity. At any time in the future 
he may borrow at percent ine 
terest. 


five 


A life insurance investment dis- 
penses with the worry of reinvest- 
ment of funds. 


Tell Him All 


Your prospect may not appreciate 
the confidential features of an in- 
vestment with us. Such funds need 
not receive the attendant publicity 
all property through 
Probate Court. 


of passing 

The distribution advantages of a 
life insurance estate are 
teresting to your prospect : 


most in- 


(1). Show him the economy of- 
fered by the settlement op- 
tions—the certainty with 
which they are paid. 
Settlement is immediate with 
no liquidation losses. 
Explain the free and _ safe 
trusteeship of life insurance 
funds. 

His estate the same 
management benefits both 
before and after his death. 
In the case of many types of 
property, the death of the 
owner removes that efficient 
management ability which 
had made the property valu- 
able and productive. 


(4+). 


has 


Your client is interested in 
the favorable tax treatment 
life insurance proceeds re- 
ceive. 


Tell him all. We have nothing to 
The better our policyowner 
understands his life insurance hold- 
ings, the appreciates his 
investment and his own judgment 
in 


conceal. 
more he 


sO investing. 


They offer prizes on the radio 
program, “It Pays To Be Ignorant.” 
In our business, we offer no prizes 


only benefits, and the benefits go 


to those agents who have the best 
educated chentele. 

Before Women’ Section, Annual Meeting 
Moston, 1947 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Aviation and War Risk Exclusion 
Provision Held to Limit Insurer's 
Liability for Death from other 

than War Risks 


N JANUARY 19, = 1942, 

Charles I. Parks, then a ser- 
geant in the United States Army, 
made application to Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company for 
insurance in the sum of $2,500.00. 
On February 1, 1942, the policy was 
issued with the insured’s wife, Jean 
M. Parks, named as beneficiary. On 
22, 1942, while serving 
with troops, the insured died in an 
army hospital in Alaska of an em- 
bolism following an appendectomy. 
On December 6, 1942, the insured’s 
wife died. The insurer made a ten- 
der of $71.48, claiming that under 
the policy's war risk exclusion rider 
no more than that due. The 
tender was rejected and the admin- 
istrator of the beneficiary brought 
this action. The prayer of the com- 
plaint was for the reformation ot 


(October 


Was 


the insurance contract and tor $2,- 
500.00, with interest, but at the 
trial the pursuit of the remedy of 
reformation was abandoned and the 
plaintiff stood on the policy as 1s- 
sued. 

The rider, which was part of the 
policy when it was issued, reads 1n 
material part as follows: 

“Aviation. and War Risk [xclu- 
sion Rider. Attached to and ltorm- 
Ing Part of Policy No. 758,537, [s- 
the Life of Charles T. 
Parks. This policy is issued and ac 


sued on 


cepted upon the express agreement 
that the liability of the Company 
shall be limited to the amount spect 


hed below if the death of the In 
sured occurs: (2) rom any 
cause while the Insured is serving 
outside the states of the United 
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States, the District of Columbia, and 
Dominion of Canada, in the mili- 
tary, naval or air forces of any coun- 
try at war (declared or undeclared ) 
or within six months after the termi- 
nation of such service if death be 
caused from any wounds, injuries 
or disease received or suffered while 
in such service; In event the 
insured’s death should occur under 
any of the conditions defined above, 
the Company’s liability under this 
policy shall be a single sum equal to 
the premiums actually paid on this 
policy with compound interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum i 

The Trial Court held that the in- 
sured’s death from natural causes 
while serving in Alaska was not a 
risk assumed by the insurer. The 
administrator attacked this conclu- 
sion and contended that it was the 
meaning and intent of the contract 
to insure against death caused by 
ills common to everyone, whether 
in the service or not, and that the 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





exclusion or exemption applied only 
in case of death from a cause con- 
nected with war and its hazards and 
perils. He argued that “The words 
‘From any cause’ when read in con- 
nection with the heading of the rider 
attached to the policy—'Aviation 
and War Risk Exclusion Rider’ 
mean no more than that the liability 
of the Insurance Company shall be 
limited when the death of the in- 
sured is occasioned by, incidental to 
or proximately caused by military 
activities, and not where it has been 
due to natural, ordinary or acciden- 
tal causes."” He argued turther that 
such an interpretation is consistent 
with the universal rule (37 Corpus 
Juris, page 546) that where the lan- 
guage of an insurance contract 1s 
ambiguous, it is to be construed 
most strongly against the imsurer, 
who is presumed to have drawn the 
policy and caused the uncertainty to 
exist. 

After discussing a number otf 
California cases, the Supreme Court 
of California summed up the leading 
cases of California and grouped 
them as tollows: 

1. Those holding that language 
such as “death in consequence ot” 
or “death resulting from” mnlitary 
service means that death trom nat- 
ural causes while in the service ts 
not within the exemption ; 

2. Those holding that death “while 
engaged in” the service has the same 
meaning (as group 1) ; 

3. Those holding that death “while 
engaged in” the service means no 
more than while enlisted tn, or en 
rolled in, the armed torces, hence 
such death, even trom natural 
causes, is within the exemption, and 

4. Those cases where the war risk 
clause contains no such language as 


} 


\\ ontinued On the Nex DAaQe 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


(2) or (3) but sim- 
condition, namely, 


is found in (1), 
ply states the 
military, or naval service. 

The Court then held that the 
clause in this case 1s in the fourth 
category. The Court then held that 
the language of the above rider was 
not ambiguous and that the death of 
the insured was covered by the ex- 
out therein and the judg- 
Insurance Company 
There is a vigorous 
dissenting opinion however by Jus- 
tice Carter. Coit vs. Jetterson 
Stand Insurance Company, 
168 Pac. (2d) 


{ This 


ception set 
ment tor the 
was afthrmed. 


28 Calif. (2d) 13. 
163: 168 ALR 673. 
followed in ALR bv 


a as gs. 
tine validity, 


case 1s 
a complete an- 
construction 
lite or 


and effect of provisions of 
ulitary 


7 
relat mition 


Stamped Matter on Outside of Policy 
Held Controlling Printed Provisions 
Within Policy 


Eunice B. Hiatt, the beneficiary 
lic f insurance on the lite 

¢ sb S the New York 
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Stamped on the cover page of the 
original policy purple ink, in a 
manner “calculated to challenge the 
attention of the reader” appears the 
statement: “Double Indemnity For 
Fatal Accident.” The same phrase 
is stamped near the bottom of the 
first policy page. On page 5 there 
is a double indemnity rider in which 
the insurer agrees to pay, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary life benefit, and 
for an added premium of $4.50, the 
sum of $3,000.00 upon receipt of 
proot that the death of the insured 
“resulted directly and independently 
of all other causes from bodily 1n- 
jury ettected solely through external, 
violent and accidental means 
provided, however, that such Double 
Indemnity shall not be payable 1 
the Insured’s death resulted, di- 
rectly, or indirectly, from (b) 
the taking of inhaling of 
gas, whether voluntary or otherwise 

In all, this clause of the rider 
enumerated nine excepted occasions 
of death. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
held that the established. rule that 
where the contract 1s partly written 
and partly printed, the writing con- 
trols as being the more deliberate ex- 


poison or 


pression of the parties, embraces the 
use of a rubber stamp in heu of 
(Citing 14 California Juris- 

450, and sev- 

Calitornia cases ). 

The Court held that the Company 
could easily have avoided ambiguity 
and eliminated all deceptive repug- 
nancy by adding to the stamped mat- 
ter some brief expression calling at- 
tention to the limitations contained 
rider. If, for example, the 


writing. 


prudence Section 28, 


eral 


7? The 
1T) the 


U 





N MU 





declaration had read: “Double In 
demnity for accidental death, as ré- 
stricted and defined on page 5% 
hereof,” or language of similar im- 
port, the insured would have beenj 
put on notice that double indemnity 
was not payable for all fatal acci- 
dents, but only for those not later 
made the subject of an exception, 
The Court held that the stamped 
matter must be taken as a part of the 
contract and that it was controlling. 
New York Life Insurance Company 
vs. Hiatt, 140 Fed. (2d) 752, 168 
ALR 551. This is followed in ALR 
by an annotation on “Effect of 
Stamped or Printed Matter Outside 
of Body of Insurance Policy.” 





STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the Septem- 

ber issue, the following compa- 
nies have expanded, as indicated; 
Bankers Life ( Nebr.) in Delaware; 
Commonwealth Life and Accident 
( Mo.) in Alabama ; Connecticut Mu- 
tual in Utah; Fidelity Mutual ( Ta.) 
in Colorado; Independent Life and 
Accident ( Fla.) in South Carolina; 
Manhattan (N. Y.) in Wash.; Na- 
tional Life and Casualty (Minn. ) 
in Canada, Idaho and Nevada; New 
York Life in Texas Jan. 1 next; 
Northwestern Life (Wash.) in 
Utah; Progressive Life (Ga.) in 
South Carolina; Life 
(Tex.) in Tennessee; State Capital 
Life (N.C.) in Georgia; State Mu- 
tual ( Mass.) in Arizona, Delaware 
Florida and Wyoming; United 
States Life (N. Y.) in Iowa. 
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Rolland E. Irish, President 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice-President 
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FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
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MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 
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75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, MAILING 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
106. 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 
26. 
af 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32 


. Addressing 
Sa. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
ae. 


Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Stapling 

Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
39. 
AO. 
4}. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
. Drawer Trays 
. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Cash Boxes 

Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 

Desk Pads 

Desk Trays 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
31. 
52. 
33. 
54. 
I 
108. 
36. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Chairs 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 





Readers of Best's Insurance News “may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
*” current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


* 


SERVICES 


62. 


110. 
63. 
111. 


64. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 


Elevator Modernization 


Fire Protection 
Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 
Office Planning 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
67. 


68. 
70. 
at, 
112. 


. Loose Leat Books & 


Blank Books 

Business Forms 

Envelopes 

Erasers (Specialized) 

Floor Polishes 
(Non-Slip) 


Systems 


. Marking Devices 


Paper 


. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 
. Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


. Cleaning Material 
. Copyholders 

. Copy Ribbon 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


103. 
105. 
97. 
98. 
104. 
99. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Birthday Cards 
Bulletin Boards 

Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

Visual Policy Jackets 









TRIPLE-USE CALENDAIRE 


N INGENIOUS Calendaire developed 

by the Autopoint Company has three- 
way utility. In addition to the perpetual 
calendar, it registers the temperature and 
humidity of the surrounding air. The 
calendar is operated by a simple turn of 
the white plastic knobs on both sides. The 
unit is molded from polished Bakelite of 
an attractive walnut color. 





NEW INTERCOM MANUAL 


OW to solve Communication Prob- 

lems” is the title of a new booklet 
prepared for free distribution by Ex- 
ecutone, Inc. Special sections describe the 
saving in both time and money made pos- 
sible by the use of modern intercommuni- 
cation systems. Reading time: 4 minutes. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[}] Triple-Use Calendaire 
[] Intercom Manual 

[] Metal Costumer 

[] Swinging Desk Tray 
[] Photo Reproducer 

[} Postal Scale 


Firm Neme 
Attention of 
Position 
Firm Address 
City 
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ALL METAL COSTUMER 


New, streamlined, six foot, all metal 

costumer has been introduced by Maso 
Steel Products. Of one inch steel tubular 
construction, it has a one ‘piece welded, 
non-tippable base with four strong curved 
legs tipped with nonmarring lugs. The 
costumer is available in three finishes, 
baked enamel, walnut or grey or polished 
chrome, durable plated. The four hat and 
coat hooks are chrome plated, of un- 
breakable steel and so spaced that hats 
and coats stay put with little danger of 
falling. 





SWINGING DESK TRAY 


HE new all steel Swing-Tier chrome 

plated desk tray manufactured by the 
Shirl-Morr Stationery Products Mfg. Co. 
is available in standard letter or legal 
size. The top tray swings on a pivot to 
a 45 degree angle where it automatically 
stops permitting easy access to corres- 
pondence in the lower tray. Flocked 
rayon is veneered to the bottom of the 
lower tray to prevent desk scratches. 





PHOTO REPRODUCER 


N ALL-METAL contact printer 

equipped with an automatic timer has 
been developed by the Victor Safe and 
Equipment Company. Sturdily built for 
everyday use and long wear, the unit 
occupies little space (18” long by 71,4” 
high by 12” deep; weight, 17'4 pounds). 
The 10” x 1544” printing surface will 
make good copies of any typed, written, 
printed or drawn material up to 91,” 
x 15” in size. 





NEW TYPE POSTAL SCALE 


COMPUTE parcel post charges 
with this newly designed scale, you 
merely press down the desired zone key. 
The computed figure, and only that 
figure, comes into view. Capacity is 
seventy pounds. The drum chart is re- 
placeable should postal rates or regula- 
tions change. Detecto Scales, Incorpor- 
ated, the manufacturer, promises imme- 
diate shipment. 
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JFFAICE EFFICIENCY 


LOOK AT THE PRICE TAG 


FRIEND of mine was telling 

me the other day of the prob- 

lems which confronted him as 
the result of a supervisory training 
program that had been started in 
his organization. According to his 
story his company had engaged the 
services of a professional leader and 
had put on the series “in order to 
get the supervisors to think about 
their jobs.””’ Apparently a good job 
of selling was done because the 
supervisors started to ask questions 
and make suggestions. My friend 
seemed vexed that his supervisors 
took him seriously—or more appro 
priately stated, he was concerned 
because they had put a literal in- 
terpretation on his expressed desire 
for improvement. 

His story is not important and 
as such has little relation to this 
article except that it started a chain 
of thought which ended in the basic 
idea for the article. The basic idea 
is best expressed philosophically in 
the hypothesis that “every action, 
every plan and every program has 
a price tag attached to it—this price 
tag, if one will only look, will tell 
the real price that has to be paid 
for accomplishment.” 


The Price Tag 


The employee who, temporarily 
motivated by ambition and desire, 
resolves to get ahead and win pro- 
motions for himself, looks at the 
price tag and it reads—‘Self-sacri- 
fice and study ; nights spent in school 
instead of being spent in pleasure 
and relaxation; better preparation 
than my competitors (associates ) ; 
knowing more about my job than 
others; working harder, longer and 
more intelligently— giving a_ little 
more than the other fellow.” ‘The 
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by GUY FERGASON 


employee shakes his head and mut- 
ters, ‘Hell, there must be an easier 
way than that” and goes merrily on 
his path to mediocrity. 

The employer who has been ex- 
posed to the ideas of better human 
relations within his company re- 
solves to really train his super- 
visors and teach (or inspire) them 
to see their jobs in their full re- 
sponsibilities. He looks at the price 
tag and it reads—‘Do you really 
want your supervisors to think about 
their jobs? Do you really want them 
to ask questions and make sugges- 





The author, owner and president of 
Ferguson Personnel, entered the field 
of employment agency work with a 
background of insurance experience. 
His office is the only one in the United 
States, as far as we know, that deals 
exclusively in the placement of insur- 
ance personnel. Mr. Ferguson is a 
vellkuown acthor and «speaker on 
pessonnel pro!lems and aptitude test- 
iug. Uf the article ruixes uns q.-estions, 
Mr. Ferguson will be glad to discuss 
his viewpoint with any reader. 





tions?” Then the price is “Be pre- 
pared to answer the questions relat- 
ing to promotion, security, rate of 
pay, discipline, reward for produc- 
tion, and in general the real ad- 
vantages offered by the firm.” 

The employer who embarks upon 
an attitude survey must be prepared 
to pay the price of accepting criti- 
cism and in some cases abuse. The 
employer who embarks upon a train- 
ing program for the employees must 
be prepared to pay the price of re- 
warding those who respond to the 
training. Little of tangible value is 
ever accomplished without incentive. 


The Easy Way 


Probably the easiest company to 
manage is the company where the 
employees go through the activities 
of their jobs in an automatic way, 
neither questioning nor complaining, 
submitting to direction without hesi- 
tation; where the employees use no 
initiative, blindly follow orders and 
look to management with adoring 
eyes and adulation. If this sounds 
sarcastic, it is because in my exag- 
geration, I have tried to make it so. 
Fortunately the managements of 
most of our successful enterprises 
have looked at the price tag and are 
prepared to willingly pay the price 
to develop a hard-hitting, reliant 
and quizzical organization. 

When little Buster says, ‘Papa, 
where do babies come from?” he is 
creating a problem for you which 
arises from (1) curiosity, (2) ob- 
servation and (3) the tor 
knowledge. Your problems as 
tather-teacher are immeasurably re- 
duced if Buster is an idiot who has 
no interest in babies and their place 
ot origin. It, on the other hand, you 


desire 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Price Tag—Continued 


have inspired and encouraged Buster 
to ask questions, the price will be 
many hours spent in satiating the 
appetite which you have wisely cre- 
ated. All that has been said ot 
Buster's father can be said of the 
employer. Create the objective 
viewpoint and be prepared to an- 
swer the questions. Create ambition 
and be prepared to satisfy it. Merit 
rate the employees and be prepared 
to defend it. Value the jobs and be 
prepared to pay the value. 

Let’s quit giving “‘lip service” and 
uttering mumbo-jumbo at the altar 
f scientific management. Let's 
start to practice a little of the stuff. 


~ 


Do You Know Your Employees? 


Do you know that probably 90% 
of your employees really do not teel 
that they are an inseparable part ot 
your organization’ Do you know 
that 90% of your em- 
plovees have a cause of dissatistac- 
tion which to them is important but 
which could be speedily dissolved by 
intelligent Do 
know that probably 30% of 
emplovees have abilities that are not 
being fully utilized? Do you know 


probably 


supervision ? you 


your 


iC] 

that one of the fundamental and 
principal causes of the success of 
unions is their success in making 


the member feel that he is a part of 
At the members’ level 
always someone who will 
listen to his complaints and take an 
his opinions. He (the 
visible and 
Do 


interest in 
worker) has a tangible, 


realistic contact with the union. 


at the workers’ level falls short ot 


- qnae* * 
*a«* > mg >? € 
2414411141 L422 


| need of bridging the 
gap between the worker and top 





reasonable regulation which dis- 


burses its rewards on the basis of . 


merit? Do you know that the aver- 
age office is really overstatfed, ex- 
pressed in terms of the volume of 
work to be done? 

Few office managers have ana- 
lyzed their work in light of the 
changed conditions in order to de- 
termine if the volume has actually 
decreased. Many offices, particularly 
industrial not realize 
that with the increased availability 
of raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts duplicate ordering is no longer 
required—that larger and fewer 
orders can be placed—that back- 
ordering of customers’ orders is no 
longer required—all of these factors 
tend to reduce the work load. Coun- 
ter-balancing this condition is_ the 
reduced productivity of the workers. 


concerns, do 


It would be interesting to make a 
comparison of the number of work- 
ers on the ofhce payroll, the cost of 
the payroll and the volume of pro- 
duction for the vears 1939, 1941, 
1945, and 1946. \olume of produc- 
tion could be approximated by 
measuring the production on one or 
two major routines such as purchase 
orders written or vouchers written, 
or customers’ handled (or 
requests for service). The produc- 
tion per emplovee has decreased 
faster than the work-load, hence 
more employees are required to pro- 
cess volume. Whose fault is 
that? Let’s be fair and admit that 
only a small part results from war 
conditions and that a large part re- 
sults from our own failure to main- 
tain discipline. This is not a critical 
comment, nor is it an accusative one. 
It’s just a plain statement of fact. 


orders 


less 


How to Correct the Situation 

































































lanagement: Do you know that The natural sequence would be if 
the erage employee respects dis- you were to say—‘All right, I agree 
cipline and favorably responds to with you. So what? How do you 
Exhibit No. |—Sample of Salary Comparison Chart 
— iguiaatitionin 
| WANES OF Classes oF Jobs based on Rank OF So bs. 
-——- ~~ _— 
iatals > 2 3 4 5 é6|/7ie}]elwiu 12 
' 4a ate 5 dela sae j Low 
John Doe $200 | 
warry Roe $250 | eo wee | 
a _— 
Any Poe $225 ~~. 919 1 a © 
. L--- — 
Wor 206 a 
[ / —_— ae 
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think you could correct it?” I would 
have to reply that I have no patent 
medicine which will correct in one 
night something that has taken eight 
years (1939-1946) to develop. I wil] 
offer, point by point, what I think 
will go a long way in improving the 
situation. These points must be 
taken as a complete balanced meal 
and not selected a la carte to suit the 
tastes of the diner. In order to 
save space and time, these points will 
be listed with brief comments only— 
here is the design—you fill in the 
form. 


Compare Job Values 


1. | would compare the salary 
rates being paid on every office posi- 
tion from lowest to highest level. 
This can easily be done by ranking 
the jobs from lowest to highest and 
then by dividing the jobs thus 
ranked into ten or twelve classes, 
the jobs within each class being of 
the relative level. List the 
employees’ names vertically on the 
left hand side of columnar paper. 
List the ten or twelve classes of 
jobs horizontally across the top of 
the page. Post the actual salary 
paid to each employee in the column 
under which his or her job falls. 
(See Exhibit No. 1.) This is a com- 
parison of job values. If an em- 
ployee receives a considerably higher 
rate on a job than other employees 
doing the same kind of work, that 
employee should be promoted to a 
job carrying a higher level which will 
support the higher rate. The valua- 
tion of jobs and the valuation of 
people are separate operations. Valu- 
able employees, because of superior 
ability and conduct, should be up- 
graded to higher jobs rather than be 
given indefinite increases on the same 
level of jobs. 


same 


2. | would compare the value of 
my employees in relation to the value 
of the jobs. Job values must be com- 
parable at each level. Employees’ 
value will vary according to the 
variation in productivity, conduct 
as exemplified by dependability, 
punctuality, regularity, cooperation, 
initiative, etc. Value must be re- 
warded by promotion and recogn- 
tion. Merit rating, which compares 
the service value of employees, is the 
“balancing wheel” between personal 
value and job value. When rewards 
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BiESiw’S BULLETINS 





B EST'S Insurance Bulletins arrive at your desk each Monday 


morning giving you a confidential review of all happenings of 


importance in the insurance field. A weekly confidential re- 


port that is instructive, concise and accurate. 


YOUR KNOWLEDGE CAN BE NO GREATER 


THAN YOUR INFORMATION! 


$7.50 A YEAR 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE 
75 FULTON STREET 





BEST.BUILDING 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





(promotions and increasing in pay 
other than cost of living adjust- 
ments to basic wages) are given on 
any other basis than merit, inefh- 
ciency is being rewarded and injus- 
tices are being perpetuated. 

3. I would start training 
supervisors in the “art of human re- 
lations.” I would impress upon them 
that their responsibilities are three- 
fold: (1) production; (2) training 
and (3) human relations. 


my 


Prepare a Manual 


4. I would prepare an employees’ 
manual which would list and explain 
several important items : 


(1) Advantages of working for 


my company. This is institutional 
advertising that attracts 


cruits, 
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XUM 


new 1re- 


(2) Rules, regulations, and what 
| expect of my employees. | would 
give them a guide to their conduct. 


Brief Explanation 


(3) Explanation (brief) of my 
business and my business history. 
Applicants are evidencing an interest 
in the long range opportunities of 
an industry and of specific progres- 
sive companies within the industry. 
If you have something to offer your 
employees, | would tell them about 
it. | would appraise my sales points 
before trying to make a sale. | would 
crawl from beneath my barrel, put 
aside my reluctance to talk about 
myself and | would tell my story to 
the world, There are plenty of per- 
sons who are shooting at manage- 


ment—I would start shooting back 
with factual ammunition. 

9. | would start right now in try- 
ing to find out what my employees 
think about me. I would try and 
appraise the level of moral in my 
organization. What are the gripes: 
What can be done about them? | 
would stop being a “manager” and 
start being a leader. 


Ninth Inning 


No, I haven't turned 
nor have | been associating too much 
L just 


reformer, 


with long-haired protessors 
have met lots of people who over the 
years have given me the score. We 
are in the ninth innmeg and we are 
going up to bat. A run right now 
would look mighty good in the statts- 


tics. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Coal — Oil — Gas 


HIN we purchased our first 

automobile, a model T Ford in 
about 1923, the price of gasoline 
was 23.6¢ a gallon, there being litle 
or uo state tax on it. Gasoline 
through many of the years since that 
time has been cheaper than it was 
in 1923, yet securities of oil com- 
panics have been among the best to 
hold. In recent months the price of 
re has advanced beyond the 
level of twenty-four years ago. 
There are increasing signs of the 


rasoline 


inadequacy of our domestic supplies. 
More and more oil companies are 
investing abroad in an effort to sup- 
plement their within the 
United States. 

Under present conditions it 1s 
comforting to us as motorists to 


SOUTCEeS 


know that gasoline can be recovered 
from natural from certain 
shales and from coal. To us as in- 
vestors it may indicate an increasing 
obsolescence which may be a serious 
matter for the railroads and for 
some utilities and oil companies. 


gas, 


Production of bituminous coal in 
1932 fell otf to an average of 26 
million tons per month, this being a 
little more than one-half of the 
average monthly production in 1923 
and 1927 and 1929. The drop in the 
production of coal was a_ serious 
matter for the railroads. During 
1944 the average monthly produc- 
tion reached its peak at 51,631,000 
tons. 

From 1921 on, petroleum produc- 
tion showed a steady increase, the 
drop in 1932 being made up the next 
year. ‘This continued 
through the war years. Some part 
of this petroleum production has 
for the manufacture of 
produced 


Mmcrease 


been used 
gas to supplement that 
from coal. In recent years natural 
gas has been becoming more and 
more a factor in the production of 
heat and power. 

There are four sources of power 


of considerable magnitude at the 


present time—coal, oil, natural gas, 
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"There is nothing permanent ex- 
cept change''—Heraclitus 














falling water. The last one is prob- 
ably of the least importance. While 
further expansion is possible, yet it 
is expensive from a capital stand- 
point and its benefits are limited by 
the lack so far of an economical 
method of transmission for distances 
beyond a few hundred miles. We 
must look for our future power else- 
where. 

Westinghouse Electric publishes 
periodically a magazine called ‘“‘The 
Westinghouse Engineer.” Its Sep- 
tember number has an article en- 
titled ““The Bright New Future of 
Coal.” Much of the information 
which I am including in this article 
is secured from that article. 


Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American Life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the A:merican United in 1937. 


The problems in which investors 
have been interested include, (1) 
the status of the railroads with the 
possible decline in the use of coal 
or at least its transportation away 
from the mining area, (2) the use- 
fulness of extensive pipeline sys- 
tems built for transporting oil or 
natural gas in event of the exhaus- 
tion of the supplies, (3) the effect of 
increasing efficiency in the utiliza- 
tion of our prime sources of power, 
and (4) the possibility of commer- 
cial utilization of atomic power. The 
interesting thing which is discussed 
in the Westinghouse Engineer is the 
relationship between coal, oil and 
gas. Mr. Scarlott of Westinghouse 
points out that coal, oil and gas com- 
panies are all in the business of sell- 
ing Btu’s, hydrocarbons and chem- 
icals. He visualizes liquid fuel orig- 
inating in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and the Dakotas furnishing the east 
coast with heat. The source will be 
coal-liquifaction plants. Many west- 
ern states are rich in the poorer 
srades of coal which may in the 
future furnish gasoline diesel fuel, 
lubricants and many chemical items. 
He visions artificial gas made in the 
coal fields cf Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia being transported in pipe- 
lines to heat and power homes and 
factories along the eastern seaboard. 
He looks fcrward to the use of gaso- 
line made from coal as well as that 
now being made from natural gas 
and oil. 


More Coal than Petroleum 


The Umited States has great re- 
serves of coal. Our supplies ot pe- 
troleum and natural gas are much 
smaller. Quoting from “The Na- 
tional uel Reserves” by Arnold C. 
Kieldner reporting in “Mechanical 
Engineering,” Ar. Scarlott 
the following figures with reference 


gives 


to our fuel reserves: 


(Continued on the next page! 











investments—Continued 


Oil—24.2 billion barrels, or about 
one-third of the world supply. Nat- 
ural 100 trillion cubic feet. 
Chis is approximately equivalent in 
Btu's to the known reserves of pe- 
troleum. On the other hand, oil 
shale reserves are enormous and 
the largest are located in Colorado, 
& and Wyoming. It is expected 


wos 
gas 


L tah 
that 100 billion barrels may even- 
tually be recovered from this source. 
Che total coal reserve is figured at 
2 net tons, or about 
world total. 
present- 


trilhons of 
the 


to percentages oft 


3. 
one-halt of Re- 
duced 
known supphes the probable recov- 
ery trom oil shale amounts to 8%, 
2°, natural gas to 
? and caal OR RC? 


4 . 
Mr. Scarlott reviews the various 
methods ot changing coal to gas or 


~ lee ~~. ‘har -_ “te , ac 
asoline and other products bv gas 


synthesis, coal hydrogenation, high 
temperature coke making, low tem- 
perature coke making, etc. Enough 
is said to raise again questions for 
the investor as to the future of our 
railroads, the obsolescence of parts 
of our utility plants, the torthcom- 
ing changes in house-heating and 
other things which will affect the se- 
curity of our investments in bonds 


and mortgages. 
Distribution Important 


One of the most interesting things 
to me is the ready acceptance by 
Mr. Scarlott of the use of pipelines 
to distribute gas made in the coal- 
mining areas. There is nothing in 
the Scarlott article with reference to 
the economics of moving coal from 
its points of origin to other places 
before remaking it chemically into 
gas, gasoline and other products. 
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This will be a matter of great im- 
portance to the railroads and to the 
real estate investor. There is suf- 
ficient in the article to indicate the 
practicability of utilizing old pipe- 
lines built for oil and natural gas 
transmission for the transmission of 
gas made from coal in case they go 
in the right directions. This will 
tend to reduce the concern of. in- 
vestors as to the permanent utility 
of natural gas pipelines. 

making 


Here is 


Science is continually 
many things obsolescent. 
another reason for the diversifica- 
tion of life insurance investments, 

Thus as motorists and consumers, 
the accomplishments of science in 
removing the fear of exhaustion of 
oil supplies is a comfort. Appar- 
ently we are to continue to enjoy 1n- 
dividualized transportation. — lur- 
thermore, we need not fear 
submarine warfare so much as in 
the past as the use of coal to make 
gasoline will make us independent 
of foreign oil. 


MILLION $ ROUND TABLE 


Record Membership 


HE 1947 Million Dollar Round 

Table of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, with 726 of 
the country’s top flight personal pro- 
ducers enrolled, is the largest in its 
twenty-one year history, reports 
Harold S. Parsons, Travelers, Los 
Angeles, chairman. This _ year’s 
Round Table includes 241 producing 
agents who have qualified for the 
first time, 133 who have qualified for 
two successive years, 75 who have 
qualified for three successive years 
to become life members, 107 exist- 
ing life members who have regis- 
tered for this year’s Round Table, 
and 1/70 lite members who have 
qualified again this year. 

This year’s total membership of 
726 compares with 525 last year and 
468 in 1945. The 1947 membership 
includes representatives of seventy- 
six companies, located in forty states 
and in the District of Columbia. 
Twenty-seven members of _ this 
year’s Round Table are located out- 
side of the United States. Five are 
doing business in Hawaii, nineteen 
in Canada, one in South Africa and 
one in India, stated Mr. Parsons. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 
Personality Parade 


| * THIS issue three more inter- 
esting and successful women field 
underwriters are introduced. 


Mrs. Mildred Mingus—Member of 
the 1947 WQMDRT 

action makes the 

"ait was said by 


“Pleasure and 
hours seem short 


Bill Shakespeare. The many activi- 


ties of Mrs. Mildred Mingus, rep- 
resentative of the Penn Mutual in 
Ardmore, surely require more than 
twenty-four hours a day—time for 
her flies. Civic affairs and = club 
groups are a very important part of 
her life. She holds a membership in 
the Main Line Business and Profes- 
sional Woman's Club and the Wom- 
an’s Club of Ardmore. Directorships 
are time-consuming and Mrs. Min- 
gus is a director of the Main Line 
Soroptimist Club. She 1s a charter 
member of this group and is a for- 
mer president. The “Old Washing- 
ton Tree Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution” also 
have claim on her time—she is the 
recording secretary of this group. 

The experience she gained as a 
secretary of a national tobacco com- 
pany in New York and later as sec- 
retary and general office manager in 
a legal firm in Camden, New Jersey, 
has given her an excellent back- 
ground to be successful in the life 
insurance field—and successful she 
has been. 

Mrs. Mingus has been associated 
with the Home Office Agency of the 
Penn Mutual for fifteen years and 
has been a frequent recipient of com- 
pany honors. In 1946 she won cov- 
eted honors in being named as the 
top-ranking woman producer who 
wrote the greatest number of lives in 
1946. Many other honors have been 
conferred on her both locally and 
nationally. 

By the way, there is a man in her 
hie—Captain Robert W. Mingus, 
her son. He served three years in the 
Pacific with the United States Army, 
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by RUTH M. KELLEY 


Congratulations to you, Mildred 
Mingus, and we are happy to have 
a leader such as you i1n_ the 
WOMDRT. We are looking for- 
ward to seeing you in Boston at the 
Round Table meetings. 


Helen B. Rockwell—Chairman 


WQMDRT in 1938 


Helen Rockwell’s letterhead bears 
the insignia of an hour glass with 
the words “Tempus Fugit.” In the 
flight of time since 1917 when Helen 
became associated with the National 





Miss Kelley started selling life insurance 
in 1937 with the Connecticut Mutual. In 
May, 1944 was appointed General Agent 
in Detroit, Michigan, for Manhattan Life— 
Kelley-Baum Agency. Qualified as a life 
member of the Women's Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1944; on the Execu- 
tive Committee 1945-46 and Chairman 
1946-47. Miss Kelley is a graduate of the 
University of Detroit and has been most 
active in extracurricular affairs. A Past 
President and Director of Detroit Women's 
Underwriters Association and on the Program 
Committee of the N.A.L.U. in 1945. Her 
hobby is boating. 

This is a continuation of a series intro- 
duced in April. The purpose is to outline 
the more intimate data of the most success- 
ful women producers in the business. The 
backgrounds may differ in each case but 
all have achieved their goal—success in 
selling. We believe you will find this 
“Parade” most interesting and inspirational. 





Life of Vermont in Cleveland, Ohio, 
she has accomplished much and con- 
tributed a great deal to the insurance 
fraternity both locally and nation- 
ally. 

‘ragile, Dresden-like in appear- 
ance, Helen Rockwell has strength 
of character and great understand- 
ing. Her personal integrity and thor- 
ough knowledge of our business has 
developed for her an outstanding 
clientele—a clientele that knows and 
respects her. 

Cleveland is her native home. She 
was educated there and at Oberlin 
College, in which alumnae she has 
been active. Salesmanship was in- 
grained early in her career. In 1913 
she was a bookstore salesman but i 
was not until 1917 she really found 
her life’s work—Life Insurance. 
However, during that interim she 
had interesting experiences— X-Ray 
laboratory technician, employment 
and personnel work at General Elec- 
tric Company, solicitor for Cleveland 
Federation of Charities. 

Many honors have come to Helen 
—both in business and in her civic 
life. For many years she has been 
a member of the National Life's 
“Leaders Club’—Charter member 
and life member of the WOMDRT 
—served as National Chairman otf 
the Committee of Women Under- 
writers in 1937 and 1938—Chairman 
of the WOMDRT in 1938—Mem- 
ber of Compensation Committee 
N.A.L.U.—director of Cleveland 
Association of Lite Underwriters 
Chairman Agents Advisory Council 

Member Publicity Committee and 
is now Treasurer of the Cleveland 
Lite Underwriters Association. The 
Women's City Club in Cleveland ts 
an active club and Helen has been 





Director and Treasurer ot that ot 
and President and Dh 
Zonta Club im Cleveland 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


for Women in Real Estate and In- 
surance’ and “Life Underwriting 
as a Career for Women.” 

You have added, Helen, for all 
women in the life insurance business 
prestige, dignity and accomplish- 
ment. Your influence is like the rock 
thrown into the lake—the ripples 
created reach the far corners and we 
thank you, Helen Rockwell. 


Ethel Elmer—Broker—Chicago, Illinois 


tre spector 
pest pre spects- -a 


deluxe—one of her 
lovely young 
daughter who has a complete lite 
program in Ethel 
almost lost the business to com- 
however, as she did not 


rorce. 
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Ethel operates on a brokerage con- 
tract basis because of the large 
amount of pension trust work she 
does. However, a good portion is 
placed through the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company as that 
is her first love. She was Office Man- 
ager for ten years of the branch of- 
fice of Connecticut General and 
started her selling career as a life 
underwriter in 1942 and qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1942 and in 1943 with $1,500,000 
her first year in the business. She 1s 
a life and qualifying member of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round. Table and qualified this year 
for Million Dollar Round Table 
with $1,318,000. 

In her spare moments (what spare 
moments?) she has taken law—but 
is not a member of the bar. She is 
an enthusiastic collector of old glass 
—Early American being her favorite 
—has great pride in her home and is 
an outstanding hostess. Ethel will 
serve as our PARLIAMENTAR- 
IAN at the annual meeting in Bos- 
ton. 


that security. 


WOMEN'S '/, MILLION CLUB 
Record Membership 


HATTERING all previously es- 

tablished records, the 1947 Wom- 
en’s Quarter Muillion Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters closed its qualify- 
ing period with an all-time high of 
214 members, according to Chairman 
Ruth M. Kelley, Manhattan Life, 
Detroit. This is a gain of 60 mem- 
bers over last year’s membership. 

Included in this year’s member- 
ship are 84 women who qualified for 
the honors of the Round Table for 
the first time; 41 who qualified for 
two successive years; 52 who are 
life and qualifying members; 15 
who are renewing life members; 21 
who are new life members; and one 
honorary member. 

These 214 women represent 49 of 
the country’s prominent life insur- 
ance companies and are the daugh- 
ters of 39 states, the District of 
Columbia, the Territory of Hawaii, 
Canada and Alaska. 


THE PLAN of economic security for 
a man and his family requires vision that spans the 
years. Vision on the part of the man . 


.. and on the 


part of the company whose business it is to provide 


The Union Central, in pianning the future, draws upon 
the experiences of a successful past. Now celebrating 
its Eightieth Anniversary Year, the Company has paid 
over $1,000,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries 
. . . IS now providing $1,250,000,000 of protection for 
thousands of American families . . . and has assets 
exceeding $550,000,000. 


Yet a company, like a nation, cannot remain a leader 
by glorying in the past. The Union Central’s 80 year 
record, great as it is, is only a basic factor in a master 
sales and investment program to insure an even finer 
future for The Union Central and its policyholders. 


1867 - 


Central Ure INSURANCE CO, ewer, on 
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ACTUARIAL 
Policy “Reserves” Explained 


E HOPE this article will, 

for some readers at least, 

throw a burst of new light 
upon the mathematical mysteries of 
life insurance. New or additional 
light is certainly badly needed. Or at 
least the old lanterns should be 
brought out, burnished up and their 
power amplified. One of these has 
lain largely concealed under a bushel 
for more than one hundred years. 
True, it has been in continuous use 
by actuaries. Now it will be our 
privilege to bring it out and make 
it shine for the general public. 


Science of Life Insurance 


The urgent need for a revealing 
light on the workings of legal re- 
serve life insurance is being demon- 
strated time and again by erroneous 
statements and implications made by 
authors in the public press. The 
authors, although brilliant men in 
their own fields, have not been prop- 
erly informed in the science of life 
insurance. One cannot criticize two 
and two makes four, nor any true 
mathematical formula. Yet that is 
practically what some of these au- 
thors have unwittingly been doing. 
May we, without seeming to as- 
sume any superior attitude, say that 
it would indeed be refreshing if they 
would take time to read a primer on 
life insurance mathematics before 
rushing into print with descriptive 
or critical articles on our business. 
The latest instance of misapprehen- 
sion has occurred in a write-up on 
our greatest life insurance institution 
in the July 28 issue of the well known 
weekly, Life. 

This is at least the third notable 
instance which has recently come to 
our attention. Further on, after we 
have brought out our old lantern and 
amplified its power, we shall try to 
deal with each of the misconceptions 
of these authors. Yet we have no 
reason to think that any of them has 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE 
F.F.A., F.A.IA. 


other than a friendly attitude toward 
our great institution of legal reserve 
life insurance. 


Responsibility 


To begin with, who are respon- 
sible for public ignorance of the 
fundamentals of life insurance? 
Surely to a great extent our Com- 
panies and their Actuaries. Our 
educational propaganda, we are 
afraid, has not been very good. We 
have apparently only partially sold 
the schools on the importance of a 
course in life insurance fundamen- 
tals. More to our discredit we seem 
never to have presented the schools 
with a properly and _ interestingly 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Klas authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


written textbook or primer on such 
fundamentals. Do any of our text- 
books, for example, deal with the 
simple split-up of premiums into 
deposit and protection elements? 
Have they dealt with “Future Life 
Value?” Have any of these text- 
books gotten right away from the 
unfortunate and misleading word 
‘reserve’? We have no right, 1f we 
value clear meaning, to apply the 
term “reserve” to the accumulations 
inside a policy which are really lia- 
bilities. If we want the public to un- 
derstand let us restrict the word “‘re- 
serve’ to unexpired risk or mortu- 
ary funds and contingency funds. 
Further, have we made the schools 
realize what it means to the social 
life and economy of this nation to 
have a total of life insurance in force 
rapidly approaching $200,000,000- 
OOO (with assets in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000,000,000) sold by 
persuasion on the elementary basts’ 
Undoubtedly the fundamentals of 
such a great force for building of 
individual character and social good 
should be intelligently taught in the 


schools. 
Booklets on Fundamentals 


There have, it 1s true, been a num- 
ber of booklets written in an etfort 
to explain the fundamentals of hte 
insurance in a popular way. Some of 
have into long = arith- 
demonstrations as uu the 


them 
metical 
minds they were trying to reac 


gone 


were not accustomed to grasping a 
mathematical idea. By doing this they 
have tailed largely to appeal to the 
imagination which has to be excited 
before a real interest in a subject can 
be created. Even in elementary ar- 
ticles on atomic theory, for example, 
the deep, vet simple, equation of Ean 
stein for the transtormation of mat 
ter into energy ts usually given. The 
me-, 


equation is, of course, E 


~ . : 
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Actuarial—Continued 


where E stands for Energy, m for 
Mass and-c for the Speed of Light. 
It is the glory of the human mind 
that it can grasp general principles. 


Formulas 


The science of life insurance also 
has its formulas, and it is on one of 
these that we are going to base this 
article. But in life insurance we are 
dealing with something far more 
subtle than physical energy, mass or 
the speed of light. We are dealing 
with human life and time. The life 
insurance formula on which we are 
going to base this article is an in- 
triguing expression for the “reserve” 
of an Ordinary Life insurance pol- 
icy, 1.e., a Whole of Life Policy by 
Annual Premiums payable as long 
as the man lives. Here it is. 


ay 4 m x — \ ay —_ S&nan) 
This is the old lantern which we 


are going to burnish up and make 
shine for all, not just for actuaries. 


We hope the reader won't stop 
here in alarm for we think as he 
goes on he will find the demonstra- 
tions very simple. We shall present 
Tables giving arithmetical illustra- 
tions of the formula. We must, how- 
ever, take a minute to explain the 
formula, and tell something of its 
history. : 


History 


First, its history. The formula 
appears in all standard textbooks on 
actuarial science. It will be found 
on page 323 of “King,” 1887 edition, 
and on page 110 of “Spurgeon,” 
1922 edition. It will also be found 
on page 151 of Henry Moir’s Life 
Assurance Primer, 1925 edition. 
But when did it originate? The 
present writer has found it on page 
192 of David Jones’ work on “An- 
nuities & Reversionary Payments” 
published in London in 1843. And 
he was pleased to find it repeated 
(with a reference to the exact page 
in Jones’ work) in James Meikle’s 
“Analysis of the Profits of Life In- 


surance’ printed in Edinburgh in 
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Che Security Junior Estate Plan 


one unit of which provides 
@ UP TO AGE 5 — Return of premiums plus compound interest 
at 24%% in event of death. 


@ FROM AGE 5 TO 21 — Return of premiums plus compound 
interest at 2%% in event of death 
plus $1000. 

@ AT AGE 21 —A Life Insurance Estate automatically increased 

to $5000 — but the premium stays the same. 

All ages quoted are age nearest birthday on policy anniversary. 

No medical examination required. 
UP TO 3 UNITS AVAILABLE ON ONE LIFE. 
MAXIMUM COMMISSIONS TO BROKERS. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Qompany 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 
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1865. Meikle classes it among “neat 
and elegant’? formulas and mentions 
it as very valuable for the accurate 
calculation of policy “reserves.” In- 
teresting to say, this very word 
“elegant” came quite spontaneously 
and independently to the lips of an 
actuarial friend in San Francisco 
when discussing this old formula. 

From the above it is evident that 
the formula has been known to actu- 
aries for at least 100 years and its 
usefulness long recognized by life 
insurance mathematicians. But has 
it ever been called from its restricted 
actuarial platform to a public stage 
in order to exhibit very simply and 
clearly to laymen in actuarial mat- 
ters the nature and purpose of the 
“reserves” in a life insurance policy? 

Second, the explanation of the 
formula. To begin with, let us re- 
state it somewhat more simply, 
using particular age 30 instead of 
general age x, as follows: 


agy times V equals (ago minus ago4n) 


{n this formula 

aso means the Price of an Annu- 
ity of 1.00 per annum payable as 
long as a man aged 30 lives, first 
payment of 1.00 due immediately. 


azo Will also be the Amount of 
the Policy. Please note this well. 
We shall call 30 the “original age” 
because the man was 30 when the 
Policy was taken out. 


V means the Value or “Reserve” 
of the Policy at the end of any par- 
ticular year. 

aso, means the Price of the same 
Annuity of 1.00 per annum to the 
man now “n” years older, where 
“n” may be any number of years 
from 1 to 70. Why 70? Because 
the man would then be 100 years 


old or at the end of the Mortality 
Table. 


Meaning 


We have, you see, multiplied the 
“Reserve” by ago, because ago is to 
be the Amount of the Policy. Now 
we have said that the “Reserve” 
for this Policy of ago is equal to 
azoin). What does this 
mean? Simply that the ‘Reserve’ 
of an Ordinary Life Policy can be 
stated as the difference between the 
Price of a Life Annuity at the orig- 


(ago - 
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ng “neat | inal age and the Price of the samme HII HHH HHH HANH 
mentions} Annuity at the age at which the 
accurate} policyholder has now attained. WHY RELIANCE SALESMEN ARE Successful! 
ves.” In-f Could anything be simpler for any- 
ry word} one who understands the meaning 
taneously | of a Life Annuity: 
ips of an Right here we must emphasize 
*rancisco | that, for illustrative purposes, there 
rmula, is no particular virtue in consider- 
dent that | ing the Amount of Insurance to be 
1 to acty- § a round sum like $1,000.00. It might, 
; and its} as in the formula, be the Price of a 
| by life} Life Annuity of One Dollar per an- 
But has} num at age 30 which would be 
estricted | $24.03, where the first payment of 
lic stagef $1.00 is immediately due. In the 
aply and} = Tables which we are going to pre- 
‘ial mat-— sent we shall consider the Amount 
e of the} of the Policy to be the Price of a 
> policy? | Life Annuity (first payment imme- 
of the ‘diately due) of not $1.00 per annum 
t us re-§ Dut of $1,000.00 per annum. A SELLING ORGANIZATION 
simply, It may be wondered why we have WITH A “FAMILY SPIRIT” 
stead of f chosen the Price of a Life Annuity 
of $1,000.00 per annum payable to The Reliance field organization is young and vigorous in 
the man as long as he lives as the spirit yet it is liberally sprinkled with veterans of twenty, 
$a3o.n) | Amount for which we are going to thirty and forty years of continuous service—men who 
insure him, One reason is that when have built careers with Reliance. 
| ; — takes err - “rn Reliance representatives, whether they have retired and 
| Annas] think of replacing his earnings. This live comfortably on their continued incomes or whether 
able ee es good ye does 7 they are striving young freshmen with their eyes fixed on 
es, Arey Not, tor oe him tor the Price the future—all are imbued with the well-known Reliance 
ately, of the Annuity of $1,000.00 per an- “Family Spirit.” 
sunt of f Bum rather than just for one lump 
ial sum of $1,000.00. The second This unity, this fraternal atmosphere is a result of the 
page reason for insuring him for the Reliance tradition of fair dealing and mutual under- 
aw ene Price of an Annuity of $1,000.00 standing. 
1en the - ee mene 
per annum is that it is going to “The Reliance Life—A Fine Company’ 
i make the demonstration in our 
eserve Tables, of the nature and purpose 
ly par- of the “Reserve” under an Ordinary R t | A N (+ | ft { 
Life Policy, exceedingly simple. 
e same Another way to express the Price INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
to the of a Life Annuity is to call it the a BRANCH OFFICES onan 
where Future Life Value of the man. If, Atlanta Chattanooge Horrisburg los Angeles Minneapolis San Antonio 
, . . . , : Baltimore Chicago Houston Louisville Nashville Son Francisco 
years In insuring his life. he has put a Birmingham _ Cincinnati Jackson Martinsburg Norfolk _ Seattle 
D~ Charleston Cleveland Jacksonville Memphis Philadelphia Tampa 
eCause value of $1,000.00 a year on that Charlotte Detroit Johnstown Miami Richmond W ashington,D.C. 
| years ortion of his earnings devoted to 
tality his deqendnene, then sively Tater on PRIIIIIIIVTUUUUIUIUUIUIUUUUIUUUIUINUUUUAUUVUUULUUUUEU0UUU UHL 
the Price of a Life Annuity of $1,- (b) Level Amount of Policy Table adapted for the insurance of 
000.00 a year at any attained age equals Price of Annuity at original Standard Lives under Ordinary, as 
may fairly be called his remaining age 30, opposed to Industrial, policies, desig- 
Future Lite Value to these de- (c) Net Amount at Risk equals nated the CSO Table for shortness. 
ed the pendents. Level Amount of Policy less ‘““Re- The rate of interest assumed will be 
Betis serve.” 21%4%. And how this interest works 
Now Definitions (d) Net Amount at Risk also in building the “Reserve” inside the 
sae equals Price of Life Annuity at at- policy will be shown in Column 10 
val 7 It is now time to present our — tained age. of Table II and again in Column 
this Tables. Before doing so, however, (ce) Price of Annuity at attained 7 of Table I. 
ad let us give the following definitions: Age may be called Future Life Table I shows with amazing sim- 
manages (a) “Reserve” equals difference Value. plicity the place and purpose of the 
between Level Amount of Policy For mortality we shall use the “Reserve” in an Ordinary Life Pol- 
Fa and Net Amount at Risk. new Commissioners’ Mortality [Continued en the nent pene! 
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icy. This it does by illustrating 
arithmetically year by year the use 
of our Formula or Equation 
AsoXy, V 20 = (ago — azgoin) 

The lefthand side of the Equation 
is Column 4 of Table I while the 
righthand side is (Column 2 minus 
Column 3), remembering that we 
have multiplied by 1000. Thus for 
the end of the 15th year, where the 
age has become 45, our arithmetical 
interpretation of the Formula. by 
means of Table I is 


15th Year “Reserve” 
or “Policy Accumulations” 
at attained age 45 


5,640.45 equals 


Level Amount of Policy, 
1.e., Price of Annuity at 
original age 30 


24,034.18 


The intriguing thing is that the 
Net Amount at Risk is always the 
Future Life Value or Price of the 
Annuity at the attained Age, while 
the “‘Reserve” is the difference be- 
tween the Prices of the original An- 
nuity and the Annuity at the attained 
Age. This we cannot readily see 
when the Amount of the Policy is a 
round figure like $1,000.00. 


Do we now realize that any diffi- 
culty we have had in understanding 
the nature and purpose of a Life 
Policy “Reserve” has been due to 
our concentrating. on the Amount 


Future Life Value, 
i.e., Price of Annuity at 45 
or Net Amount at Risk 


minus 18,373.73 


NOTE. Wherever in this article we mention “Policy Accumulations” we mean mathe- 


matical accumulations within, not in addition to, the Policy. 


greater than the “Cash Values.” 


They are generally 


Insured as a Lump Sum instead of 
as the Replacement of an Income? 
Table I illustrates the progress 
through the years of an Ordinary 
Life Policy for $24,034.18 issued at 
age 30. The Level Amount of the 
Policy appears in Column 2, the 
“Net Amount at Risk” year by year 
in Column 3. The reader under- 
stands, of course, that the “Net 
Amount at Risk” is the difference 
between the Level Amount of the 
Policy and the “Reserve” or “Policy 
Accumulations.”” The strange thing 
is that we know the “Net Amount 
at Risk” for this Policy before we 
get the “Reserve,” the “Net Amount 
at Risk” being simply the Price of 
the Annuity of $1,000.00 per annum 
at the attained age. Insurance men 
usually think of the ‘““Net Amount 
at Risk” as being the difference be- 
tween the Level Amount of the Pol- 


TABLE |—Ordinary Life Policy (Whole Life Insurance by Annual Premiums) issued at age 30. 


Amount of Policy: $24,034.18 — Annual Net Premium: $413.80. 
Basis: New Commissioners’ Standard Ordinary Mortality Table with 2!/,°%, Interest. 





Level Price * 
Amount of Annuity 
Age of Policy of $1000 
at end being per annum 
of Price of at each 
Policy Annuity Increase 
Year at Age 30 in Age 
(1) (2) (3) 

x 1000 x6 1000as.n 
30 $24,034.18 $24,034.18 
31 24,034.18 23,694.40 
32 24,034.18 23,348.86 
33 24,034.18 22,997.73 
34 24,034.18 22,640.96 
35 24,034.18 22,278.90 
44 24,034.18 18,800.82 
45 24,034.18 18,393.73 
54 24,034.18 14,627.01 
55 24,034.18 14,204.19 
64 24,034.18 10,490.28 
65 24,034.18 10,096.89 
74 24,034.18 6,864.21 
75 24,034.18 6,546.38 
R4 24,034.18 4,127.7] 
85 24,034.18 3,909.08 
94 24,034.18 2,279.09 
95 24,034.18 2,084.38 
96 24,034.18 1,840.86 
97 24,034.18 1,559.1] 
OR 24,034.18 1,268.62 
99 24,034.18 1,009.00 

100 24,034.18 


Amount at Risk.” 


** The “Reserve” shown in Column 4 may be called the “Policy Accumulations.” 


the Deposit Element in the Premium. See Table I], Column 7. Observe how the “Reserve” is built in’o the policy alongside th 


No allowance for expenses. 


“Reserve” ** 
at end of 
Policy Year 
— Increase 
Col. 2 in 
less Col. 3 “Reserve” 
(4) (5) 


1000asX» V 20 


$339.78 $339.78 
685.32 345.54 

1,036.45 351.13 

1,393.22 356.77 

1,755.28 362.06 

5.233.360 

5.640.45 407.09 


9 407.17 
9829.99 422.82 
13,543.90 
13,937.29 393.39 


17,169.97 


17,487.80 317.83 
19,906.47 

20,125.10 218.63 
21,755.09 

21,949.80 194.71 
22,193.32 243.52 
22,475.07 281.75 
22,765.56 290.49 
23,034.18 268.62 
24,034.18 1,009.00 


Technical 
Deposit 
from Premium 


Contribution 
from Interest 


Col. 7 Col. 10 Policy 
Table II Table II Year 

(6) (7) (8) 

n 

$331.49 $8.29 ] 
328.82 16.72 2 
325.85 25.28 3 
322.79 33.98 4 
319.24 42.82 5 

' 14 
269.52 137.57 15 
183.07 239.75 25 
34 

53.46 339.93 35 
44 

~108.70 426.53 45 
54 

-272.23 490.86 55 
64 

340.65 535.36 65 
—297.78 541.30 66 
~266.42 548.17 67 
~264.77 555.26 68 
—~293.19 561.81 69 
413.80 586.20 70 


NOTE: The price of the Annuity always includes a first payment of $1000, immediately due. 
* The Price of the Annuity in Column 3 may be called the remaining “Future Life Value.” 


It is the actual protection or “Net 


lt is not insurence but accumulations from 


“Future Life Value” (Col. 3) in order to keep the amount of the policy always level at $24.034.18. 
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icy and the “‘Reserve.” But we have 
turned things around, found with 
next to no trouble the “Net Amount 
at tisk” first and then obtained the 
“Reserve,” “just like that.” 

\ll that we have to do in order to 
get the “Net Amount at Risk’’ for 
this policy is to copy down the Price 
of an Annuity of $1,000.00 per an- 
num at each age, 31 to 99, from a 
Talle of Annuity Values, as we have 
done in Column 3 of Table I, using, 
of course, the CSO Table with 21% 
interest. The “Net Amount at Risk” 
is, of course, the True Insurance. 
In the event of death it is paid out 
of the Mortuary Fund, built frem 
the “‘Protection Premiums” in Col- 
umn 5, Table II. The “Reserve,” 
which appears in Column 4 of Table 
I, is what has to be built by the 
policyholder into the particular pol- 


icy in order to keep the Amount 
level. This will all be explained 
more fully following Table II. 


Income Replacement 


Does it not seem, then, that we 
have what might be called an Income 
Replacement Policy right inside the 
Ordinary Life Policy? At least our 
“Net Amount at Risk” is the Price 
of the Annuity of the earnings of 
$1,000.00 per annum cut off by the 
man’s death. In other words, the 
beneficiary will receive the present 
Value of the earnings of $1,000.00 
per annum which would have con- 
tinued if the husband had been a 
healthy man at the age when he died. 
She will also be paid the “Reserve” 
or “Policy Accumulations.” An- 
other appropriate name for ‘Net 


Amount at Risk” is thus seen again 
to be “Future Life Value.” 

To restate this whole matter a 
little differently, the “Reserve”’ is the 
difference between the original Fu- 
ture Life Value at the start of the 
Policy and the present remaining 
Future Life Value. That is all there 
is to it. If a man wishes to keep 
the Amount of his Policy level at 
the original Future Life Value he 
can do so only by building into it 
his savings. This is as if the Or- 
dinary Life Policy said, Why man, 
you cannot get away from the de- 
creasing value of your life. You may 
keep the Amount of your Policy 
level by building in your savings 
but don't kid yourself that you are 
keeping your Future Life Value 
level. 

(Continued on the next page) 


TABLE Il—Showing, for Ordinary Life Policy of $24,034.18 issued at age 30, how the Annual Premium of $413.80 
is divided between "Protection Premium’ (Col. 5) and "Deposit" (Col. 7) and how the “Deposits’’ with 
2'/,°%/, interest build the 'Reserves'' at the end of each year (Col. 11). Basis: CSO Table with 2!/,% in- 


terest. No allowance for expenses. 


Price of** 
Annuity of 


Diff’nce 





Age at Ageat One Year* $1,000 per 
Begin. end of Term Annum, Ist 
of Pol. Policy Rate per Payment 
Year Year $1,000 Immediate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
30 $24,034.18 
30) 3] 3.4736 23.694.40 
31 32 3.6395 23,348.86 
32 33 3.8243 22 997.73 
33 34 4.0197 22,640.96 
34 35 4.2442 22,278.90 
43 44 7.3264 18,800.82 
44 45 7.8438 18,393.73 
53 54 15.0541 14,627.01 
5 55 16.2440 14,204.19 
63 64 32.9372 10,490.28 
64 65 35.6885 10,096.89 
73 74 73.6582 6,864.21 
74 75 79.8153 6,546.38 
&3 &4 162.5050 4,127.71 
R4 85 175.4968 3,909.08 
93 Q4 338.2078 2,279.09 
4 95 361.9559 2,084.38 
95 96 386.5501 1,840.86 
OH Q7 436.2875 1,559.11 
7 QS 534.8806 1,208.62 
O& 99 706.9947 1,000.00 
QY 100 97 5.60098 


Protection lull Col. 6 “Reserve” 
Premium Net less from 
—_ Premium  Col.5 end of 
Col. 4 for being Previous 
X Col.3 Policy “Deposit” Year 
(5) (6) (7) (8) 
$82.31 $413.80 $331.49 
84.98 413.80 328.82 $339.78 
87.95 413.80 325.85 685.32 
91.01 413.80 322.79 1,036.45 
94.56 413.80 319.24 1,393.22 
137.74 413.80 276.06 4829.66 
144.28 413.80 269.52 5,233.36 
20.20 413.80 193.60 8984.12 
230.73 413.80 183.07 9 407.17 
345.52 413.80 68.28 13,145.28 
360.34 413.80 53.46 13,543.90 
505.61 413.80 91.81 16,842.99 
522.50 413.80 108.70 17,169.97 


670.77 
O86.03 


770.81 
754.45 
711.58 
O80.22 
678.57 
706.99 


413.80 
413.80 


413.80 
413.80 
413.80 
413.80 
413.80 
413.80 
413.80 


256.97 


357.01 
340.05 
297.78 
200.42 
264.77 
293 19 
413.80 


19,677.92 
19,906.47 


21,581.49 
21,755.09 
21,949.80 
22,193.32 
22,475.07 
22,765.56 


23,034.18 


* The Charge for Mortality or One Year Term Rate (Column 3) is based on 


lt plays on the Price of the Annuity (Column 4). 


** The Price of the Annuity Insured (Column 4) is the Net Amount at Risk 


October 1, 1947 


Total 
— 2% “Reserve” 
Col. 7 Interest at end 
plus on of Policy 
Col. 8 Col. Q Year Year 
(9) (10) (11) (12) 
$331.49 $8.29 $339.78 ] 
668.60 16.72 685.32 2 
1,011.17 25.28 1,036.45 3 
1,359.24 33.98 1,393.22 4 
1,712.46 42.82 1,755.28 5 
4829.66 13 
5,105.72 127.64 5,233.36 14 
5,502.88 137.57 5,640.45 15 
8,984.12 23 
9177.72 229.45 0407.17 24 
9 590.24 239.75 9,829.99 25 
13,145.28 33 
13,213.56 330.34 13,543.90 34 
13,597.36 339.93 13,937.29 35 
16,842.99 43 
16,751.18 418.79 17.169,97 44 
17,061.27 426.53 17,487.80 45 
19,677.92 53 
19,420.95 485.52 19,906.47 54 
19,634.24 490.86 20,125.10 55 
21,581.49 63 
21,224.48 530.01 21,755.09 64 
21,414.44 535.30 21,949.80 65 
21,652.02 541.30 22,193.32 66 
21,926.90 548.17 22,475.07 67 
22,210.30 555.26 22,705.50 68 
22,472.37 SO1LS1 23,034.18 69 
23,447.98 580.20 24,034.18 70 


during the Policy Year, 
ave at the end of the year. In theory claims are paid at the end of the Policy Year. 


the age at the beginning of the Policy Year. 


It is based on the 
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Actuarial—Continued 


Now all that 1s necessary to bring 
everything to the scale of a Policy 
for the Level Amount of $1,000.00 
is to divide each line in Table I by 
24.03418. Taking age 45, for ex- 
ample, this will give us the Policy 
Amount of $1,000.00 in Column 2, 
“Net Amount at Risk” of 765.32 
in Column 3 and “Reserve” of 
234.68 in Column 4. A calculating 
machine does this in a jiffy. 


Table II] illustrates, for the same 
Policy as in Table I, how the level 
Net Premium of 413.80 is divided 
each year between a Protection Pre- 
mium or Protection Element, which 
goes into the Mortuary Fund, and 
the “Deposit” which goes along with 
2'%4% interest to build the “Re- 
serve.’ We must remember that we 
are dealing with the technical con- 
struction of a Policy and that no al- 
lowance has been made for the neces- 
sary expenses and contingencies, ex- 
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It comes in mighty handy! 


And the income provided by Prudential’s Temporary 
Income Policy does, too—to the widow who sees her 
dependent children growing up and her Social Security 
income stopped until she reaches age 65. 


Brokers and prospects agree— 
“This low-premium policy is ideal for filling the gap 
until a widow again receives her Social Security benefits 
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cept Mortality Contingencies which 
are taken care of to some extent in 
the CSO Mortality Table itself, 

We think Table II explains itself, 
Observe that the “‘Net Amount at 
Risk,” age by age, appears in Col- 
umn 4. This has to be insured by the 
One Year Term Rate in Column 3, 
giving the Protection Premium in 
Column 5. Next, deducting the Pro- 
tection Premium from the [ull An- 
nual Net Premium of 413.80, we 
obtain the Amount, available for De- 
posit to “Reserve,” in Column 7, 
Observe how at age 74-75, for ex- 
ample, the Deposit shows negative, 
This is because the Protection Pre- 
mium, 522.50, required to insure the 
“Net Amount at Risk” or Future 
Life Value of 6,546.38 has become 
greater than the Full Annual Net 
Premium of 413.80. But the interest 
of 426.53 not only comes to the res- 
cue but provides an increase in “Re- 
serve” of 317.83 as is neatly shown 
in Columns 5, 6 and 7 of Table I. The 
reader will understand, of course, 
how Protection Premium plus De- 
posit always add up to 413.80 the 
Full Annual Net Premium. 


Explanation 


We said we would explain the 
Mortuary Fund. This Fund is the 
reservoir into which the Protection 
Premiums from Column 5 of Table 
IT go every year along with Protec- 
tion Premiums from thousands of 
other policies. No particular policy- 
holder or policy has a claim upon 
the Mortuary Fund until a Death 
Claim arises. Another name for the 
Mortuary Fund is Unexpired Risk. 


All through this article up to now 
we have dealt with an Ordinary Life 
Policy. But exactly the same method 
of arriving at policy “Reserves” ap- 
plies in the case of an Endowment 
Policy. The only difference is that 
we shall use Term Annuities instead 
of Life Annuities because the man 
has put a limit of years on his future 
earning period. He has reduced his 
Future Life Value consistently at 
every attained age making it run out 
at the end of the Endowment Period 
which might be at age 65. 

Level Term Insurance, on the 
other hand, is not found to contain 
a Net Amount at Risk correspond- 
ing to Future Life Value. But, of 
course, Term Insurance of the In- 
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come Replacement type does. In fact, 
as regards Future Life Value it is 
“nothing but.” 


Misstatements 


We shall now refer in some detail 
to the erroneous statements or im- 
plications of authors in the public 
press mentioned in the early part of 
this article. 

(1) We are indebted to an edito- 
rial in The National Underwriter, of 
February 8, 1946, for reporting the 
following misconception which (we 
have summarized) regarding life in- 
surance “‘Reserves”’ printed in the 
Panhandle “Herald” of Panhandle, 
Texas. 

Reserves increased 49% between 1939 
and 1945 while insurance in force only 
increased 36%. Since the ratio between 
reserves and insurance must have been 
adequate in 1939, reserves in 1945 must 
have been over-adequate to the extent 
of $3,422,000,000. It is discrepancies such 
as this that cause Congress and other 
bodies to investigate life insurance com- 
panies. 

Now here, undoubtedly, the Pan- 
handle “Herald” was misled by that 
unfortunate word “Reserve.” We 
have a lot of sympathy with the 
newspaper in its misconception. The 
explanation of the “Reserve” in- 
crease 1s, of course, that life insur- 
ance policies were of longer average 
duration in 1945 than in 1939. Con- 
sequently they had had time to roll 
up larger “Policy Accumulations” 
(so called ‘‘Reserves”) within them- 
selves. The essential growth of “Re- 
serves,” as policies get older, while 
the amount insured remains station- 
ary, is plainly evident from Column 
4 of Table I. 


(2) In an article in the Reader’s 
Digest for May, 1947, on the Federal 
Old Age Pension Plan, the author 
said in substance 


A life insurance company does not 
pay policy benefits out of reserves. Re- 
serves are in the nature of contingency 
funds set up to repair averages disturbed 
by good policyholders quitting or by the 
extra mortality of an epidemic. In normal 
times life insurance companies always 
have paid and always will pay their 
claims out of current premiums. 

The error of these ideas is very 
evident from Table I of this article 
where the Amount of the Policy in 
Column 2 plainly consists partly of 
the “Reserves” in Column 4. For 
example, if the man in our illustra- 
tion died at age 45, the company 
would pay his claim of $24,034.18 


by means of his “Reserve” of $5,- 
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640.45 plus Net Amount at Risk of 
$18,393.73 out of Mortuary Fund. 


(3) We wish now to direct at- 
tention to the article in Life of July 
28, 1947. It is there stated, with ref- 
erence to the vast assets of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
that 


Metropolitan has reached this position 
by making what appears to be a simple 
gamble: John Doe, the average man, will 
live longer than he thinks that he will 
Low ea Metropolitan’s Chief Actuary de- 
cides how much money Doe must pay in 
premiums so that Metropolitan will be 
able to pay Doe’s widow when he dies 
and make a tidy profit by investing Doe's 
money in the meantime. This profit has 
become so tidy since 1868, when Metro- 
politan Life was founded, that the Com- 
pany now holds in various’ specified in- 
vestments more than $8 billion worth of 
assets. 

Now, how in the name of reason 
can the word “profit”? be used to 
describe the assets of a life insurance 
company when most of these assets 


are in the Policy Accumulations or 
“Reserves,” for which the Company 
is liable to its persisting policyhold- 
ers. How these “Reserves” are built 
is explained in Table II. Any defi- 
nite ‘Profit’ usually appears in 
“surplus” and this is a very small 
fraction of the assets. 

Then there is a statement that 

Metropolitan, like other insurance com- 
panies, still computes premiums with the 
aid of Mortality Tables compiled in 1868. 
This is a highly profitable practice. 

In this remark we have to ac- 
knowledge some sympathy with the 
writer but the impression it creates 
is mostly wrong. There may be truth 
in it with regard to Term Insurance 
of which, however, the Metropolitan 
and the Companies as a whole write 
comparatively little. In any event 
the Metropolitan, being a mutual 
company, returns mortality savings 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued 


even on Term Insurance in policy- 
holders’ dividends. So its Assets 
have not arisen except to a minute 
extent from mortality profit. And if 
John Doe lives “longer than he 
thinks that he will” he will simply 
be making the Company liable to 
him tor bigger “Policy Accumula- 
tions’ while the Company ts increas- 
ing his dividends because of mortal- 
ity savings. 


Correct Explanation 


The Old American Experience 
Table, which was made legal tor 
“Reserves by the State of New 


York in 1868, is used only to deter- 
the annual 
go into the 

and (b) 
shall rae set up each vear for * 
Examples of reserve- 
uilding deposits are shown 1n Col- 
umn / of Table IJ. You cannot pos- 
sibly overcharge on a “deposit” 
which immediately goes to the credit 
might Policy 
companies 


mine (a) “deposits” 
“Py icy Ac- 
much 
Unex- 


= ie Se all 
which —_ 


7,741 


he Ww 


ured Risk.” 


be called a 
Savings Account.” The 
have been using the unnecessary 
ity 3 ‘ American Ex- 


tor the purpose 


of helping to pay expenses or help- 
ing to meet interest shortages. 

\Ve are, however, glad that the 
Companies are now going on to a 
new mortality table for ‘“‘reserve”’ 
purposes. But, strange to say, while 
the new CSO Table is generally 
much lower in mortality, it may 1n 
instances require higher de- 
posits to “reserves.” This may in 
such instances require an increase 
in the premium charged. 

One other statement made in the 
Life article must be noted, namely, 

With every dollar it receives in pre- 
mium payments, Metropolitan earns 22¢ 
in pront. 


We 


some 


understand this “22é¢ in 


profit” was arrived at by dividing the, 


investment income of 
corresponding _ total 


1946 by the 
premium in- 
come. 

Here we have the word “profit” 
used again in such a way as to 
terribly mislead the reader not fa- 
miliar with the technical workings 
of a life insurance company. Most of 
this so-called “profit” is interest 
which the company has guaranteed 


to build into the Policy. This is 
plainly shown in Column 10 of Ta- 
ble II and in Column 7 of Table I. 


When a company calculates its pre- 


mium rates it assumes that it will 





earn a certain rate of interest on the 
“Policy Accumulations.” Premiums 
could be calculated without any al- 
lowance for interest. If this were 
done the premiums would be much 
higher. 

Now, to end with, may we hope 
that we have really done something 
in this article to bring out the old 
lantern, that “‘elegant”’ formula, and 
make it shine to great advantage on 
some of the obscure things in legal 
reserve life insurance. And _ what 
about a new simple imaginative 
primer on life insurance mathemat- 
ics for the schools and general pub- 
lic? Who will write it? Would they 
read it? 


THE INSURANCE ALMANAC 


HE 1947 edition of The Insur- 


ance Almanac published by The 
Weekly Underwriter at 116 John’ 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. came off 


the press in early September. This 
hook, containing in excess of 1,000 
pages, provides a “\Who’s Who” of 
all fields of insurance, a list of asso- 
ciations and officers thereof, plus a 
substantial amount of miscellaneous 
data. Copies are available at the 
publisher at $5.00 each. 
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S DISCUSSED last month, 

industry, which needs housing 

for its employees can collabo- 
rate with insurance companies in the 
building of housing. By guarantee- 
ing the insurance company a return 
on the cost of a housing community 
for the first ten years, it is possible 
to mark down the investment as 
much as 50%. Therefore, at the end 
of the 10 year period, the insurance 
company is in a position to meet 
competition, if it develops as a re- 
sult of any drop in the building 
costs. 

The guarantee of a free and clear 
return on the cost of a housing com- 
munity for the first ten years is not 
merely bait tossed out by the indus- 
try to enlist the interest of an in- 
vestor. It is part of a clearly defined 
investment offer. All the ground- 
work has been done and the invest- 
ment qualifications of the proposed 
housing community determined. 


Step Number One 


The A B C Steel Company, for an 
actual example, has taken the initia- 
tive and employed an impartial tech- 
nical group to assemble all the parts 
necessary for the development of a 
housing program and the formula- 
tion of a bona fide investment offer. 
The preliminary study is compre- 
hensive, and includes such. salient 
points as (1) Needs of the com- 
pany; (2) Analysis of the Housing 
market and type of housing needed ; 
(3) Selection and description of a 
site, availability of utilities, ete. 

The facts are assembled 1n clear, 
descriptive form similar to a bond 
or stock prospectus and reveal the 
underlying security of the equity 
housing investment. 

The A BC Steel Company plans 
a $20,000,000 plant expansion, ‘This 
will necessitate an increase — ol 
(1,000) people in the skilled labor 
force. In order to get new workers 
and thus protect production, it will 
he necessary to provide housing for 
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by FREDERICK H. ALLEN 


Mr. Allen, the author of this, the second 
of 2 articles dealing with rental housing, is 
the mortgage man (formerly Bowery Savings 
Bank, Chairman of Manhattan Development 
Committee) in the triumvirate, Harrison, 
Ballard & Allen, 123 East 77th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. The firm is in effect "a 
private housing authority, equipped to act 
as consultant on, to coordinate, and to 
administer all the operations pertinent to 
housing, from a survey of area needs and the 
selection of a site, to the supervision of 
construction and the establishment of man- 
agement policies." This firm offers small 
companies the same type of service usually 
available only to the largest investors in the 
housing field. It is not only possible but 
practical in some instances for two or more 
small investors to pool their available funds 
in order to invest in a rental housing project. 

To facilitate such projects under today's 
conditions a new formula has been de- 
veloped by this firm which is explained in 
this series of articles. 





them. But, in addition to this ob- 
vious need, the existing situation in 
housing is costly to the company. 
Only one third of the present em- 
ployees live in the town where the 
plant is located. One third live 
within ten miles and one third live 
at distances greater than ten miles. 
This situation translates itself into 
costly absenteeism, turnover and 
labor competition from nearby 1n- 
dustries. Therefore, the long time 
need now visible is approximately 
5,000 living units—4,000 for work- 
ers now residing outside of the town 
and 1,000 for new employees. But 
the immediate pressing need in order 
to protect production of the ex- 
panded plant is to provide quarters 
for 1,000 new families by the end 
of 1948. 
Market Analysis 

Common labor constitutes only 
7% of the employment in the plant. 
Ninety-three per cent are skilled 
workers, Thirty three per cent ot 
the new employees tor plant expan- 
sion will be paid more than $3,500 
per year, 

The present day housing market 
IS admittedly composed ot people in 








the $3,500-$5,000 bracket and up, 
because of high costs. By the end 
of 1948, the A B C Steel Company 
will have more than 1,900 workers in 
this bracket. On the basis of these 
facts the preliminary study recom- 
mends a plan for 400 rental dwelling 
units to be constructed immediately, 
400 lots to be laid out and prepared 
for sale for private houses, a shop- 
ping center and recreation areas, all 
integrated into a harmonious com- 
munity. 


Site Selection 


Although the town in which the 
A B C Steel Company is located has 
a population of only 8,000, the in- 
dustry supports a population of 25,- 
000. Hemmed in by the river on 
one side and rugged terrain on the 
other, the small desirable space in 
the valley became built up twenty- 
five years ago, leaving little choice 
but to seek living quarters outside 
the town. Lack of public utilities on 
the heights prevented the expansion 
of the town in that direction in the 
past, but during the war utilities 
were installed in this area. The site 
chosen, 450° above the river, allevi- 
ates the tog problem and the smoke 
from the plants will blow toward 
the site only 9% of the time. The 
convenience of the site to the plant 
and the treedom smoke and 
tog will be important factors in the 


trom 


security of the investment. 

As a result of the preliminary 
study, the A B C Steel Company 
has earmarked money tor land ac 
quisition and preliminary drawings. 
The assembled information now be 
comes an investors prospectus on 
the basis of which an insurance com 
pany is invited to build the 400 unit 
rental housing 
hundred units represent only 40 


community. Four 
of the immediate pressing need and 
S% of the calculated long term need 
an unusually protected investment 
indeed with a large buffer rental 
market 
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Guarantee Formula—Continued 


Step Number Two 
Memorandum of Understanding 


If an insurance company likes the 
investment, a memorandum of un- 
derstanding between the A B C Steel 
Company and the insurance com- 
pany is executed without, however, 
irrevocably committing the insur- 
ance company to the building of the 
project at this stage. Certain pro- 
visions in the memorandum of un- 
derstanding must be fulfilled before 


the insurance company is obligated 
to build. Some of these provisions 
are: 


(1) Definitive estimates based 
upon lump sum bids must 
not exceed X dollars. 
Agreements with local gov- 
ernment concerning sewers, 
water, roads, etc., must be 
settled. 

Land acquisition and all pre- 
liminary plans must be ap- 
proved by the insurance coim- 
pany. 
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If the insurance company with. 3 
draws after the taking of bids be 
cause construction costs are too 
high, the A B C Steel Company is to 
assume costs up to that point. | 


Step Number Three 


Insurance Company Is Committed 


If the terms of the memorandum 
of understanding are satisfactorily 
followed out and definite estimates, | 
based upon actual bids, are within 
the “X Dollar” amount agreed upon” 
in the memorandum of understand: 
ing, the insurance company is com- 
mitted to (1) acquiring the landji 
(2) proceeding with working draw 3 
ings; (3) reimbursing the A B @ 
Steel Company for preliminary ad 
vances; and (4) proceeding with 
construction. 

It is important to note that the} 
Guarantee Formula procedure, as} 
developed in several cases to date, 
does not commit the insurance com- 
pany until realistic cost figures and 
a thoroughly satisfactory plan have 
been worked out in considerable de- J 
tail. SN 

From the time of completion, the ae 
project must be considered a typical Fy 
equity housing job, owned and op- 
erated by the insurance company or 
its designated agents. Tenant selec- 
tion and other factors will have been 
worked out in contract form, for the 
ten-year guarantee period, between 
the guarantor and the insurance 
company. 

By undertaking the preliminary 
study and earmarking money for 
land acquisition and_ preliminary 
drawings, the A B C Steel Company \ 


has clearly demonstrated its good 


\ eam 


faith and serious intent to get [p, 
the housing community built. The 
insurance company is_ protected me 
against unforeseen contingencies " 
which would increase costs and 1s 
also able, by the guarantee return, = 
to mark down the investment as | | 
much as 50% in the first ten years. | ide: 
The equity housing guarantee for- } 
mula, already developed in several 
cases, offers a new and attractive | %™ 
field of investment. apa 
Specialist : “Could you pay for an | pe 
operation if I found one necessary ° 
as 


Patient: “Would you find one 
necessary if | couldn’t pay for it?” 
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good the Smiths for dinner,’’ your im- which you believe in is as old and as natu- up in your life plans, rather than just in the 
» Set F mediate reaction is... sure... J like ral as the human heart. policies he delivers. Remember, North- 


The 
, them... ; western Mutual life insurance is available 
tected Many policyholders tell us that’s the 


Ww" your wife says: ‘‘Let’s have desire to stand with, and. belong to, that insurance man— whose objective is wrapped 


ncies ;' —— only through Northwestern Mutual agents. 
ree The Smiths, somehow, are your kind of way they feel about Northwestern Mutual. , 6 8 


nd is 
turn people. You like the way Ned plays golf, If you’ll inquire — and it will be well worth 
nt as for the way he treats his children, or his your while to do so — we think you'll dis- 


years. ideas, or the active part he takes in worth- cover why Northwestern Mutual policy- THE Northwestern 
e tor- :; , “es —— 
while community activities — or a hundred holders are loyal and enthusiastic to a re- M | 
utua 


‘veral 
other significant things that make him stand markable, and significant, degree — both 


ictive 
apart, about their company and the agent who 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
un , ' serves them. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

All your life you’ve felt this way about 

or an 

ry?” people and places and possessions as well So when a Northwestern Mutual agent * gQOTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR * 
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one 
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as companies you do business with. The calls on you — see him, He’s a career life 





No company excels Northwestern Mutual in that happiest of all business relationships — old customers coming back for more! 
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This Advertisement Appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 















SUCCESSFUL SALES 


THINK probably my most suc- 

cessful sales’ idea of the last year 
or two has grown out of the realiza- 
tion that small employers, too, should 
set up retirement plans for their 
employees. However, they frequently 
shy away from the responsibilities 
of a pension plan, and with good 
reason, in many cases. I have found 
them entirely ignorant of the pos- 
sibilities of the Profit-sharing Trust 
plan, which is often the only prac- 
tical solution. I should add here that 
we always recommend supplemen- 
tary pensions for the older em- 
ployees who cannot be taken care of 
by the Trust. 

From the very beginning of our 
discussions, and from time to time, 
we state that it is usual to invest 
some part of the Trust funds in in- 
surance contracts in order to extend 
the benefits of the plan to the em- 
ployees’ families. As a result, we 
have so far placed life insurance 
contracts as one of the investments 
in every Profit-sharing Trust adop- 


by PAUL A. HAZARD, JR., C.L.U. 


ted through our efforts. For the past 
two years, we have been using Or- 
dinary Life contracts, convertible to 
“Retirement Income’ form at re- 
tirement age, upon payment of the 
difference in reserves; plus a small 
charge ; in most cases for the amount 
which one-third of the initial sum 
credited to the individual’s Profit- 
sharing account will purchase. The 
average insurance volume has been 
over $100,000 per case. Sixty per- 
cent of these plans installed for small 
companies have led to business in- 
surance sales, which have strangely 
enough developed an average volume 
almost exactly equal to that result- 
ing from the Profit-sharing Trusts. 

To me, Profit-sharing for em- 
only enlightened  self- 
interest for the employers of the 
nation. Of course, Profit-sharing 
plans, properly installed and oper- 
ated, afford a fine incentive to in- 


ployees is 


creased production and elimination 
of waste; turnover is reduced, and 
morale improved. But on a more 
significant scale. if we, as a people, 
are to preserve capitalism, we must 
make it work well for the benefit of 
the majority, not of the few. It 
seems certain that “profit-partner- 
ship” plans for our workers afford 
the most promising means at our 
disposal today for bolstering and 
re-vitalizing the capitalistic system. 

And so | consider my most suc- 
cessful sales’ idea is represented by 
the Profit-sharing plans adopted 
through my efforts—not merely be- 
cause the plans have developed a 
good volume of business, not merely 
families have 
thereby received not only life insur- 


because hundreds of 


ance protection, but security for old 
age and in time of disability—but 
also because of its contribution to the 
economic health of our country, and 
to the future of your children and 
mine. 





could undertake. 


underwriting career 
demonstration of the 


upon a life 
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entations and closing business. 


volume totalled $335,514. In 








Robert B. McKinley of Lansing, Michigan, decided 
with Minnesota 
company s 
Organized Sales Plans convinced him that, in spite 
of physical handicaps, he could achieve success as 
Within four weeks after beginning his 
training program, Bob was in the field making pres- 


During the last six months of 1946 his examined 
1947 he is averaging 
over $100,000 of new business each month. 
application written is the direct result of the use of 
the Company's Organized Sales Plan—the plan ex- 
clusively used by many Minnesota Mutualities. 


In spite of handicaps, Bob is 
“going great guns” 


SAYS MRS. Robert B. McKinley 


“Bob is happy in his work and that makes me happy too. 
While he was in the United States Army he contracted an 
illness which left him with paralysis. The resulting dis- 
ability made it impossible for him to continue with the 
life’s work he previously had chosen. Consequently, we 
were much concerned about the kind of work that Bob 


us financially. 


Every 


“Two elements were necessary. The work had to offer 
a satisfactory carecr for Bob. [It would have to provide for 
With his joining the Minnesota Mutual, 
both requirements were met, because while he is learning 
a new career in life insurance selling, he is also earning a 
wonderful living for both of us. 

“We both think that the life insurance business, and 
especially the proven Minnesota Mutual Organized Selling 
Plans that Bob is using so successfully, are the foundations 
upon which Bob can and will build the perfect career.” 


‘/ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. ORGANIZED 1880 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 
Salary Experiment 


On September 1, 1945, The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. introduced a new plan for 
compensating agents. The plan consists of a base sal- 
ary, plus incentive pay for production in excess of 
salary requirements and for persistency of the business 
sold. 

During the first year the plan was in operation, the 
company made 59 salary contracts; 31 of these have 
since been terminated. In the 11 months ending July 
31, 1947, there were 33 appointments under the salary 
contract and six terminations. “‘We’ve made some mis- 
takes, but we’ve learned a good deal about the problems 
and possibilities of the salary form of agent-compen- 
sation,” Guardian President James A. McLain said, in 
reporting on the company’s two-year experience with 
the new plan. 

The production of Guardian’s salaried representatives 
has been relatively high: the 55 who are active have 
averaged $19,550 of paid-for new business, per-man- 
per-month, since their individual dates of employment. 
And their production has been well distributed; it has 
been placed through 27 of the company’s agencies and 
there are no disproportionately large individual records. 

The per-man-per-month average of paid business 
from the 37 representatives whose contracts have been 
terminated, from date of employment to date of termi- 
nation, was $6,247. 

The average size of policies paid for by all salaried 
representatives, since the plan was put into operation, 
is $4,600. This compares with the company’s over-all 
average, during 1946, of $5,500. 


Results 


President McLain states that the most important by- 
product of Guardian’s experience with the salary plan is 
a body of evidence which, combined with their records 
of all other field appointments, proves two things: 

1. It is possible, on a company-wide scale, to screen 
prospective representatives accurately enough to elim- 
inate——before any contract is made—all but a very few 
who are not qualified for life underwriting. 
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2. When qualified men and women comply with estab- 
lished work standards, individual production results 
may be forecast closely enough to fix a salary that can 
be earned. 

‘In the long pull,” Mr. McLain says, “selection 1s 
probably no more important than training and supervi- 
sion; but the record shows that where we have had 
trouble bringing men through under the salary plan, 
in most instances we were attempting to train and 
supervise a representative who had not met all of our 
minimum selection requirements.” 


Selection too Lenient 


When the salary plan was first put into operation, 
Guardian set up comprehensive employment standards. 
However, because the plan was new—to the company 
and to its managers—they said they'd feel their way 
when it came to rigid adherence to those -standards. 
For one thing, they had never before fully eliminated 
the financial uncertainty that holds so many good men 
back, and so couldn’t be sure what that factor would 
mean. “Applying hindsight,” according to Mr. Me- 
Lain, “‘the result was inevitable: during the first year 
we made several contracts with men who looked excep- 
tionally good to us, but who failed to meet our selection 
requirements on at least one or two counts. The record 
is significant: 

“Of the 31 first-year appointments we have termi- 
nated, only two were fully qualified under our selection 
standards ; 29 were borderline cases and, if we had hired 
as well as we know how to hire, not more than two or 
three of them would have been employed. Among the 
55 representatives who have made good, the applica- 
tion files show that only two fell short of a fully- 
qualified selection rating.” 

The salary plan has many advantages, but it is not a 
panacea; Guardian’s experience indicates, definitely, 
that it will not make successful life underwriters ot 
men and women who lack any important qualification 
for the work. 

We get a much different and a very encouraging 
picture when we examine the records of representatives 
who met all qualification standards at the time ot em- 
ployment. Of the 30 who have completed a full year 


(Continued on the next page} 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN LIFE OFFERS: 





A complete line of Policies on Participating and Non- 








Participating Plans. One of the most liberal 


Agency Contracts in America. * A Recruiting Plan 


and Special Training for New Fieldmen. 


furnished through a Proven System. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLION IN FORCE 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 
Executive Vice-President 





THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





BALA 


E MAKES THE PICTURE 


Monte: works in Art rep- 


resent the ultimate in careful selection of 


subject, composition, tone and hue, each 
arranged to aid and complement the other. 
It is this balance in Art that distinguishes the 


great from the mediocre. 


Though the values differ, the same prin- 
ciples of balance apply to Life Insurance. 
Farsighted policies that make for consistent 
growth, a wide offering of contracts, réspect- 
commanding size. . . these and many other 
factors must be combined to make a well- 


HIM 






balanced life insurance institution. 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 
The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


BNA 


26 


Vice-President and Agency Director 





GUARDIAN LIFE—Continued 


under the salary contract, 24 exceeded their production 
requirements and earned incentive pay; three were so 
close that no salary reduction was necessary; and one 
of the three that did accept a lower salary for the sec- 
ond year is going at a rate that the company believes is 
almost certain to put him in the incentive pay class on 
his next contract anniversary. 


Average Salaries 


The average monthly salary for the 30 representatives 
who have completed their first contract year is $251.67; 
the largest salary in the group is $450; the smallest, 
$150. The average amount of incentive pay earned for 
the year was $784.91 ; the largest amount was $2,430.27 ; 
the smallest, $65.85. 

Guardian states that the salary-and-incentive-pay 
plan is a basically new approach to the compensation 
problem; it is in no sense a re-shuffle of the traditional 
50-and-nine-5’s commission contract, and it is not in 
any way related to advances against future earnings. 
The contract sets up specific work standards; and if 
those standards are met, it may be renewed annually 
during the business lifetime of the representative. 

Salaried representatives are direct employees of the 
company. In addition to the group insurance and con- 
tributory and non-contributory pension plan rights of 
agents, they qualify for Federal Social 
Security benefits. 


commission 


Objectives 


The salary contract was built up to meet eight ob- 
jectives that the company considered essential to a 
sound compensation plan: 

1. There should be a base salary large enough to 
cover necessary living expenses, without lowering the 
representative's established standard. 

2. Full payment, in addition to the base salary, should 
be made for results superior to those required to earn 
the salary; there should be no ceiling on earnings. 

3. Payment should be made for services when ren- 
dered; the representative’s greatest contribution is 
made at the time of the sale and during the early life 
of the policy. 

4. Length of service to the company should be re- 
warded, in addition to retirement benefits, by a length- 
of-service factor in the salary formula. 

5. Good management of personal and family finances 
should be encouraged (the base salary, paid semi- 
monthly, covers necessary living expenses; incentive 
pay, paid quarterly during the contract year after it 1s 
earned, takes care of savings and extras). 

6. Increases in base salary should be determined by 
the representative’s ability to earn incentive pay. 

The base salary should be stabilized in every way 
This is important in the early years, but the 
longer the term of service, the more important stabiliza- 
tion becomes. 

8. Total compensation to the full-time successful 
field representative should be the maximum that the 
interests of the company’s policyholders will permit. 


pr ssible. 
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In Practice 


In practice, the (auardian salary-and-incentive-pay 
plan pays more than a commission contract for the same 
satisfactory production, of good persistency, from the 
day the business is sold, and as long as the represent- 
ative remains with the company. 

(he simplest explanation of the salary plan in opera- 
tion can be made by high-spotting the steps taken when 
the company employs a representative ; then, by assum- 
ing a reasonable record during his first few years in 
the field, showing how the plan pays off. 

Preliminary approval of each prospective represent- 
ative must be obtained from the home office. This ap- 
proval is based on: (1) the company’s personal rating 
chart; (2) confidential information furnished by the 
applicant; (3) the Strong Vocational Interest test; (4) 
an inspection report; (5) the manager’s over-all ap- 
praisal and his specific reasons for recommending the 
applicant. 

About 40 per cent of all salary contract negotiations 
are broken off in the preliminary approval stage, the 
company reports. “This is a step in the screening proc- 
ess where objective judgment is absolutely essential,” 
Mr. McLain says. “‘We cannot always be sure that a 
man will succeed because he has a given background 
and certain personal characteristics; but we do know 
that when his score falls below a fixed minimum, his 
chances for failure are too great to warrant the invest- 
ment of policyholder funds in his development as a 
salaried representative.” 

When preliminary approval is given, it means that 
the company has a prospective representative with the 
characteristics that promise a successful life insurance 
career, plus the personality and background that should 
make it easy for him to fit into its local organization. 

The next step is the manager’s detailed appraisal of 
the prospective representative's market: the people he 
already knows. This is the make-and-break point in 
the entire selection process. Men have come into the 
life insurance business and made outstanding records 
selling to total. strangers; but, according to Guardian 
experience, those men are dangerously misleading ex- 
ceptions to over-all experience: day in and day out, 60 
per cent of all life insurance sold is placed on the lives 
of people the agent already knows. 

“Whether the contract is commission or salary,” the 
company reports, “we know that 60 per cent of the 
production we have any right to count on from a new 
man must come from people he knew before he joined 
us. Largely if not entirely, the contract terminations 
we have made can be traced to a natural desire to help 
otherwise promising men (most of them young veterans 
with a lot of personality and drive) earn substantial 
salaries without an adequate market.” 


Early Stages 


Once his market has been evaluated (Guardian uses 

a well-tested formula that tells them what to expect in 

production from given age and income groups), the 

prospective representative’s budget is carefully consid- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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7 Bouncing Ben, the buyer for a merchandising chain, has 

e to travel quite a lot and buy with might and main. “I 
don’t know why it is,” Ben says, “but I buy at my best 
when at the Pennsylvania where I really am a guest. 





a **Perhaps it is the good night’s sleep in Pennsylvania’s 

e bed with its eight hundred springs and more, that keeps 
me out ahead. I bounce out every morning, fit to set the 
world on fire. If beds like those are ever sold, remember— 
I’m a buyer! 





3 “The Pennsylvania’s spot is swell for busy traveling men; 
* it’s really in the heart of town,” says bouncing buyer Ben. 
“Their hospitality is tops...they treat me so darn well 

that if I had sufficient cash, ’'d buy the whole hotel!’ 





James 1. McCabe tte 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NE 
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P.S. Here’sa tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to Hotel 
Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s when 
you'll have the best chance of getting the kind of accommoda- 
tioris you want! 


Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 
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IDEAL FOR CAREER MER 


Protective Life announces a new Compen- 
sation Plan for its Field Forces, includ- 
ing :— 


@ Liberal first-year and renewal com- 
missions 

Vested Renewals 

Life-time service commissions 


Retirement Plan 


Group life insurance 


@ Hospitalization and surgical benefits. 


General Agency Openings for qualified Life Under- 
writers in Kentucky, Texas, Georgia and Tennessee. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J RUSHTON 
Presictent 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 





























MORE THAN A CONTRACT 


Behind every policy written by Monu- 
mental stands more than a written 
contract. There is a financial stability 
second to none, a carefully selected 
field force trained in the ideal of service, 
and the experience gained in eighty- 
nine years of sound life underwriting. 
Both representatives and policyowners 
find it to be 
Monumental. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOWE OFFICE @ CHARLES and CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 
CHARTERED 1252 


pays associated with 











GUARDIAN LIFE—Continued 


ered. /f he can live comfortably on the salary his mar- 
ket gwes him a good chance to earn, and if he can pass 
a satisfactory physical examination, he is likely to be 
offered a contract. 

During his first month, the representative’s time will 
be spent learning about the Guardian product and 
familiarizing himself with the company’s selling pro- 
cedures. He will be carefully coached in the use of 
Graph-Estate as a means of creating and building up 
sound life insurance programs. The company believes 
the effectiveness of this plan, and its practical appeal to 
policyholders, has had a lot to do with getting our 
salaried representatives into production quickly—and 
giving them a large average size sale for new men. For 
this period he will receive a training allowance; his con- 
tract will date from and his regular salary commence 
at the end of the training period. 

The representative’s salary is, ideally, the minimum 
amount that will meet his budget. In some instances, 
the market analysis shows that the company would be 
justified in paying a somewhat higher salary than the 
budget makes necessary; in those cases they recom- 
mend the salary called for by the budget, as incentive 
pay fully covers any excess production. Whatever the 
agreed salary, it is fixed for one year; it will not be 
changed during the first 12 months. 


Production Ultimately Controls 


Eventually, a representative’s production results con- 
trol the amount of money he earns (through incentive 
pay and salary increases or decreases), but his salary 
is paid for completing a stated work schedule. When 
related to his market and other factors that were con- 
sidered before he was employed, the company knows 
what that work schedule should produce ; therefore, the 
emphasis is placed on getting the job done. 

It is also a contractual requirement that the repre- 
sentative sell only Guardian life insurance. 

The formulas used in calculating a salaried represent- 
ative’s earnings are complicated ; but the results of their 
application to a year of work in the field are simple 
enough. 


How Plan Works 


Each representative is credited with all business he 
pays for. Term insurance must not exceed 25 per cent 
of his total production and there are one or two forms 
that takes special handling; otherwise, policy type and 
premium-per-thousand have nothing to do with pro- 
duction credits; $10,000 of paid business is $10,000, 
whether it is ordinary life at age 25 or 20-year endow- 
ment at age 45. Length-of-service becomes a continu- 
ing factor in the second year. Persistency of business 
is rated in the third and following years. 

As an example of how the plan works out in practice, 
assume a salary of $200 a month and production credits 
of: first year, $160,000; second, $190,000; third, $250,- 
000; fourth, $150,000. The salary is lower than the 
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average of $251.67 now being paid by Guardian, and 
the production is substantially less than average results 
from all of their salaried representatives. 

l‘irst-year results are enough to cover the salary of 
$2,400 and earn incentive pay, too. Under the plan, in- 
centive pay must be earned in two successive years 
before a base salary will be increased; therefore, the 
$200 per month figure holds for the second year. 

Production credits of $190,000 in the second year give 
the representative a substantial amount of incentive pay 
and an increase in his base salary at the end of the 
year. During the third year, $250,000 produces more 
than double the incentive pay earned in the second 
year; the persistency of his business is figured for the 
first time, and it all adds up to a very good increase in 
the base salary payable during the fourth year. 


Stabilization Factor 


To illustrate the salary stabilization factor, it is delib- 
erately assumed that the representative ran into a pro- 
longed production slump in the fourth year—down 
$100,000 to total production credits of only $150,000. 
Because length-of-service is a real factor, even in the 
early contract years, his production of $150,000 is 
enough to meet his fourth year salary requirements, 
earn him a small amount of incentive pay and give him a 
salary increase in the fifth year. 

Under the plan, a production that is not enough to 
cover the salary paid may result in a salary decrease 
during the following year; however, that is the only 
adjustment made; the representative is never in debt to 
the company. 


Length-of-service and persistency-of-business fac- 
tors give the contract another advantage that appeals 
strongly to Guardian representatives. Unlike the com- 
mission contract, earnings from a level production never 
reach a peak. For example, a production sufficient to 
earn $3,125 in salary and incentive pay the first year 
would, if continued, pay $4,018 in the fifth year; $5,- 
019 in the 10th; $5,909 in the 20th; and $6,477 in the 
30th year. 

Mr. McLain says that, “In so far as two years of ex- 
perience with the plan can be conclusive, we believe it 
contributes materially to the company’s job of building 
a full-time organization of field representatives, trained 
to give sound, continuing service to our policyholders. 

“From the representatives’ viewpoint,” he states, “the 
plan offers what would seem to be an ideal combination 
of the security that comes from a dependable source of 
regular income, and a total earning range limited only 
by ability and performance.” 

Obviously, the Guardian statement points out, these 
advantages will not appeal to all men and women look- 
ing for careers in life insurance. Those who want to 
avoid a full-time company relationship, who find close 
direction and supervision distasteful, and who are will- 
ing to assume the risks of wholly independent operation, 
will undoubtedly choose the commission form of com- 
pensation. 


It is important to the company, and to those repre- 
sentatives whose ambitions point to agency work, that 


(Continued on the next page) 
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e When convenience counts 


and comfort is important 
you'll appreciate the central 
location, the friendly hospi- 
tality of Hotel Cleveland. In 
the very heart of Cleveland, 
adjoining Union Passenger 
Terminal, garage, and Termi- 
nal office buildings. Conven- 
ient to stores, theatres, boat 


docks. Public Hall, Stadium. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 











Gour Gest Hotel Value 


tn Denver 














hock First at the Shirley - Savoy 
for Your Home-“Jown Friends 
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In the sunshine of Occidental’s substantial 
business increases stands an alert group of 
field representatives, business men with sub- 
stantial incomes and a retirement income on 
the horizon. 


Each of these men is flanked by home office 
co-operation, proven sales aids and exclusive 
policy features. Together they form a winning 
combination. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


nome OoFF.Ce —— —— 


RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 
LAURENCE F LEE. PRESIOENT 
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GUARDIAN LIFE—Continued 


all steps in the plan build a sound background in the ty, 
essential phases of field management: hiring and train, 
ing. The company has a program for early promotiog 
to management from the ranks of its salaried repre 
sentatives ; so far, one representative has been made a 
agency manager and three appointed as supervisors, 
“Because the company’s money investment is con- 
siderable and direct,”’ President McLain concludes, “‘the 
character of field management is the key to successfully 
operating the salary-and-incentive-pay plan. The home 
office can assume joint responsibility for selection and 
provide the materials and policy for training and super. 
vision, but day-to-day leadership is the full and in many 
respects sole responsibility of the agency manager, 
Consequently, we recognize good leadership by paying 
incentive compensation to field managers during the life- 
time of a salary contract.”’ 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Executive Promotions 


C. E. Leak, Executive Vice President of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C.,, 
has announced important personnel changes in the com- 
pany’s official staff. 

Vice President M. A. White (1923) who has been 
associated with the Agency Department for many years 
will no longer be connected with that department. ‘This 
change will enable Mr. White to devote his time to a 
broader field of executive duties. 

Karl Ljung, Agency Manager, will now have full 
charge of the company’s agency operations and in his 
capacity as an officer of the company will be the chief 
agency official in the company. Mr. Ljung has been 
with Jefferson Standard for 27 years, the past 16 hav- 
ing been in the Agency end of the life insurance bust- 
ness. 

R. B. Taylor, C.L.U., who is in the Agency Depart- 
ment of the company having served as Assistant Agency 
Manager, has been promoted to the position of Asso- 
ciate Agency Manager. Mr. Taylor has been with Jef- 
ferson Standard continuously since his graduation from 
the University of North Carolina in 1928. 

Carlyle Gee, who has had long service in the Agency 
Department of Jefferson Standard has been promoted 
from the position of Superintendent of Agencies to 
that of Assistant Agency Manager. 


KENTUCKY 
CENTRAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Economic Security for Employees 


This month the Kentucky Central Life & Accident 
Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky, announced 
the adoption of an economic security plan for field 
representatives and employees. ‘The plan will consist 
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of Group Life Insurance, temporary total disability 


in the ter henelits due to sickness and accident, total and perma- WHY NOT B UILD 


we nent disability benefits, hospital, service and surgical 
and tr; a e | / . - - 
uly expense reimbursement, for members and their fam- YOUR OWN AGENCY? 
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| HOM es and monthly retirement income payments. It is a 


ied repre ~ontributory plan. Yes, Why Not Cash in On Your Ability to 
: ares aj ~All full time employees and agents come under the Organize and Head Up Your Own Office? 
a cal plan immediately and future agents and employees will No matter how good you are, you can only 

receive such coverage as soon as they are appointed or go so far as a personal producer. Then to 
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ction and LIFE INSURANCE OF GEORGIA If you have a good record as a personal 


nd super- producer . .. if you have the necessary 
spark of initiative and organizational 


are employed. advance, you must multiply yourself through 
an organization of able producers. 


1 in many cctrt 
\ . . . 
mameel New Sales Districts ability ... why not check with us on the 
Re | possibilities of the immense future you 
) payings = Appointment of C. C. Hewett of Savannah, Ga., with might enjoy at the head of your own 
S the lifes the c ynpany 40 years, and Claude D. Cothran of Green- agency? 
ville, S. C., with the company 20 years, as Assistant ‘ : 7 
30% GAIN 


Superintendents of Agencies for the Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia has been announced by J. N. Mc- 
Eachern, president. 

Simultaneously two of the company’s divisions are 


A remarkable record of growth ... an in- 
force gain of 30% during the single year of 
1946 . . . reflects the rich possibilities of pro- 
; agg. ; gressive principles combined with real mer- 
being separated into five divisions and four new dis- chandise and purposeful cooperation. 

tricts are being established in South Carolina and 


Jefferson} Georgia. One of our Prominent 


o. N.C} Coastal Georgia division is separated into two divi- General Agents Says: 
ae he ST ns: ‘ ‘ . . 
the com- A Divis; DO Han ; \ **l would choose C.A.C. because it has finan- 
Augusta Division—D. ©. Hamby, former “Augusta cial standing to satisfy any prospect, a selec- 
has been} “istrict manager, division manager. A new district 1s tion of policies second to none, service is 
nv vears established al Dublin with A. D. High, tormer staff equal to the best. and its people are human 
nt. Thisf manager there, as district manager. in helping you work out your entire insur- 
, e ° A a e — : . _ 98 
ime to af Coastal Georgia Division—C. R. Sills, former Savan- ance problems. 
nah district manager, division manager -_ . ' 
| a me ee ad, ; ONE OF AMERICA’S 
ave full Western South Carolina division is separated into Rh RAPE Ace SDS pact 
ae ee er FASTEST GROWING 
din his} three divisions : LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 
he chief} Greenville Division—G. I. Tucker, tormer Green- a a : 
as been} Ville district manager, division manager. Ask for Details 
~ Bie ia Divisi O .s, former Sumter dis- * . 
16 hav- olumbia Division—-H. Q. Jones, former Sumter dis About Our Splendid Agency Plan 


ice busi-| trict manager, division manager. 

Greenwood Division—C, C. Cothran, former Green- 
Depart- wood district manager, division manager. 

Agency New South Carolina districts are established at Ches- 
£ Acco-} ter with R. H. Kirven, former staff manager at Ker- 
ith Jef-} shaw, as district manager; at Union, with G. B. Sparks, 
on from| former special agent at Gaffney, as district manager ; 
at Laurens, with H. A. Lindler, former staff manager 
Agency for Laurens and Winnsboro, as district manager. 
“omoted I’. 1. Ashmore, special agent in Greenville, S. C., 
ncies to} succeeds Mr. Tucker. C. T. Latham, special agent in 
Rock Hill, S. C., succeeds Mr. Jones. L. T) Adams, 
district manager at Gaffney, succeeds Mr. C. C. Cothran 
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at Gareenwood. H, O. Holliday, special agent in Green- 
ville, succeeds Mr. Adams at Gaffney. 
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oe fell standard rates have been accepted by The Mutual CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

oneelan Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., since TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
a (Continued on the next page} 
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THE JONES FAMILY, INC. 


We are prone to think of the results of the war as 
being universally regrettable; and yet there is one 
result of the war and its aftermath which is thor- 
oughly good. This is the binding together by closer 
ties of the average American family. 

This being so, problems affecting the family as a 
unit are well worth our attention, and foremost 
among them is this one: the family which is not 
protected by adequate life insurance is itself in the 
life insurance business—that is, the risks are pres- 
ent, and the family is underwriting them by bal- 
ancing against them any savings the family might 
have. together with liability to hardships, and 
sacrifice of plans for the future. Life insurance 
companies usually pay their obligations in cash— 
but the unprotected family, which thus becomes a 
miniature life insurance company, may have to pay 
its claims in harder coin—privations and regrets. 
Surely that family would like to get out of the 
life insurance business while it can, by payment of 
a premium, transferring its risks to a company 
which can disperse them over a wider area. This 
is a picture worth painting for your next difficult 
prospect. 


Insurance in Force May 31, 1947— 
$320,137,304 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE © MORTON BOYO—”~ President 





























MUTUAL BENEFIT—Continued 

September 1, according to announcement by that com- 
pany. In broadening its service to include persons with 
up to 200° average mortality, the new set-up, divided 
: classifications, should make acceptable to the 
Benefit approximately 90° of all business sub- 
mitted in the insurable sub-standard field. The company 
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d endowment forms with 10 premiums or more will 
be availal e. However, Ordinary Life Increasing Pre- 
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business will be issued on the regular 


are 15 to 60, in general. and the 


mium. Non-medical, as a general rule, will be issued 
only in first special class or with lowest extra occupa- 
tional premium rating. 


Clark Retires 


The retirement of Dr. Charles P. Clark, medical 
director of the company for 31 years and an outstanding 
figure in the medical branch of the insurance field, 
was announced in August by W. Paul Stillman, chair- 
man of the Board. Dr. Clark has always had a tre- 
mendous interest in research and has made important 
contributions to the technique of medical selection of 
risks. On the basis of data supplied by ten thousand test 
applications he determined the relationship between 
build measurements and weight and developed a table 
which enables the underwriter to detect inaccuracies 
as to weight. This has proven most valuable in classify- 
ing risks and is now used extensively by the medical 
departments of many insurance companies. 

Through his efforts a quantitative test for albumin 
was made available and is now in general use. He also 
worked with Dr. Folin and Dr. Benedict when the latter 
two men gave the medical profession a quick quantiti- 
tive test for sugar. In collaboration with Dr. Harry 
Ungerleider he developed a table for the measurement 
of the heart sizes from chest x-rays. This Clark-Unger- 
leider table is now in use throughout the country in 
medical schools, hospitals and insurance companies. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Aviation Restrictions Removed 


Effective on Sept. 2, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York has removed aviation restric- 
tions from the face amount of all policies now in force 
which were issued by the company during the war 
period, according to an announcement by Alexander E. 
Patterson, president. 

The move, affecting Mutual Life policies written be- 
tween Dec. 21, 1941, and August 29, 1945, completes 
the step taken by the company immediately after \-J 
Day in making inoperative the war clauses in_ these 
policies, and is in line with the company’s general pro- 
cedure in handling such cases since V-J Day. 

Complete elimination of these aviation restrictions 
had been deferred until such time as the company’s ex- 
perience with aviation risks indicated that the move 
would be sound and in the interest of all policyholders, 
Mr. Patterson explained. 


OCCIDENTAL 
Favorably Examined 


The Occidental Lite Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, Los Anveles, California, was examined (.Associa- 
California, 


tion) by the Insurance Departinents of 
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News 


Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Ohio and Washing- 
ton as of December 31, 1946, covering the operations 
of the company since December 31, 1943, the date of the 
previous examination. As a result of the examination, 
income and disbursements were increased $377,612 pri- 
marily due to the method used by the company of re- 
porting expense rating refunds and coupons applied to 
purchase paid-up additions as deductions from pre- 
mium income, which was explained in our previous re- 
port on this company, which was in the September 1, 
1944 News. Assets were increased $1,621,959 from 
$160,603,190 to $162,225,149 primarily on account of 
a change in valuation of stocks. Surplus was increased 
$3,189,156 from $9,388,907 to $12,578,063, primarily 
due to the investment fluctuation reserve, which was 
eliminated entirely, the previously mentioned stock 
valuation change and other changes. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
Stagg President 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, held on September 18th last, Ronald G. 
Stagg, Vice President and Actuary, was elected Presi- 
dent succeeding O. J. Arnold, president and managing 
director since 1925, who became Chairman of the Board. 
Prior to joining the Northwestern National in 1946, 
Mr. Stagg was associated with the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company for 20 years. At the same 
meeting both Mr. Stagg and George C. Holmberg, vice- 
president and treasurer, were elected to the Board of 
Directors. 


OLD AMERICAN INSURANCE 
Examined 


The Old American Insurance Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, was examined by the Missouri Department 
as of December 31, 1946 covering the operations of 
the company since December 31, 1943, the date of the 
previous examination. As a result of the examination 
the assets were decreased $91 and surplus was increased 
$9,761 from $152,954 to $162,715. 

According to the examiners, additional contributions 
to surplus have been made totaling $100,000: In 1940, 
$25,000: in 1941, $40,000; in 1944, $35,000, which 
brings. the total contributed to surplus since organiza- 


tion to $180,000. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
New Term Rates 


New non-participating rates for 5 and 10 Year Term 
policies were adopted by the Pacific Mutual kife In 
surance Company, Los Angeles, Calif. in mid-August. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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We Are Proud | 








Yes, we are very proud of forty years 
of outstanding, friendly service to 
fieldmen and policyholders. Records 
of black and white tell a story of dis- 
tinctive achievement throughout the 
years. 


The friendly spirit existing between 
the home office and fieldman is 
reflected in the service to policy- 
holders. You, too, will find it pays 
to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company’ 


FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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' Conventions at the MORAINE 
>? HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL—Continued 


3oth of these policies are convertible, the first within 
four years and the second within seven years and the 
waiver of premium can be attached to either contract | 
for a small extra charge. Specimen non-participating The 
rates for the new contracts are as follows: . 





$1,000 Policies (N. P.) 
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PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 


Favorably Examined 






The Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana was favorably examined (Associa- | |-, 
tion) by the Insurance Departments of Illinois, Louis- 
jana, Mississippi, Pennsylvania and ‘Texas as of Decem- 
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ber 31, 1946, covering the operations of the company Coy 
since December 31, 1943, the date of the previous ex- Un 
amination. Through various increases and decreases the Uy. 
assets were increased $80,833 from $75,820,081 to 
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| $75,900,914 and surplus was decreased $87,872 from Th 
“PRICES” On Life Insurance | **!%!%° © 84950258 z 
| ern 
| ' 
Have Not Skyrocketed .. . jot 
| | nae POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL ins 
There really is-no such thing as the “price ai 
of Life Insurance, because part of the pre- Favorably Examined wi 
mium goes into the reserve and becomes 
vings,... it im- 7 ; tidal - A an 
eo and, anyway, it is almost _ Che Policyholder’s National Life Insurance Company, } ah 
possible for anybody to pay more in pre- Cine tile Cath Diels wae femmebic ens +. 
miums than they or their beneficiary will . a a s, South — ~~ senior ty eT Vic 
some day receive under a policy of Life ( Association ) by the Insurance Departments of lowa, J gy 
Insurance, so actually most Life Insurance, Montana and South Dakota as of December 31, 1946 
in the long run, costs nothing. covering the operations of the company from September 
. , | 30, 1943, the date of the previous examination. The 
The premiums on this basic service have report of the examiners was similar to that appearing 
steered clear of the spiralling of prices on te Minet*s S009 1.165 Wenenste 
| ‘Rape in Best’s 1947 Life Reports. 
other services and goods, despite rising costs 
and low interest. Be this ever to the credit 
of the good management in Life Insurance. 
Ch 
| REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
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ep ACCIDENT Insurance Co.,Inc. SRAM | + tes | vi 
<TD> ~, 110. i BAN Through action of its stockholders at a special meet- § ;. 
HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. Wiad AM ing, the Republic National Life Insurance Company | 
- § I per 
os THE SHIELD f Dallas. Tex hae sneetliietiam oad olen | 

Cowe ee cons of Dalkas, Texas under a consolidation and reinsurance 
| {| agreement, has taken over the business and assets of the ae 
7 § = Republic Life Insurance Company of Oklahoma City, — ¢- 
per: do 
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and by the terms of the agreement has assumed all lia- 
bilities of the Oklahoma company and guaranteed all 
of its outstanding Life Insurance policies, in accord- 
ance with their terms and provisions. 

ln announcing the consummation of. the contract, 
Theo. P. Beasley, President of the Republic National 
Life Insurance Company, stated that the agreement had 
also been approved by the stockholders of the Oklahoma 
company, and by George B. Butler, Chairman of the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners in Texas, and by 
Donald F. Dickey, Commissioner of Insurance for the 
State of Oklahoma. 

The Republic Life of Oklahoma, as of the date of the 
consolidation and reinsurance, had $33,500,000 of Life 
Insurance in force, which, when combined with the 
business of Republic National Life of Dallas, will bring 
the total of insurance in force in the Texas company to 
approximately $110,000,000, making it one of only four 
Dallas Life Insurance companies to have achieved a 
total of more than $100,000,000 of insurance in force. 


SUN OF CANADA 
Agency Changes 


A reorganization of the territory comprising the 
United States Divisions of the Sun Life of Montreal, 
Canada has just been announced by J. A. McAllister, 
Director of Agencies. Effective immediately nine of the 
Company’s Branches included in the former Central 
United States Division will be transferred to the Eastern 
U. S. Division where they will come under the jurisdic- 
tion of S. C. H. Taylor, Superintendent of Agencies. 
Three other Central U. S. Branches, those bordering 
on the Mississippi River, will be allocated to the West- 
ern United States Division under the Superintendency 
of A. C. Coughtry. The branches transferred to Mr. 
Taylor’s control are: Atlanta, Cincinnati, Greensboro, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Louisville, Nashville, Rich- 
mond, and Washington. Those placed under the super- 
vision of Mr. Coughtry are: Memphis, New Orleans 
and St. Louis. The Central U. S. Division, which is 
abolished by reason of these changes, was in charge of 
Victor B. Harris, Superintendent, until Mr. Harris’ 
sudden death last December. 


SUPREME LIBERTY 
Examined 


The Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Illinois was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Illinois, Maryland and 
Kentucky as of June 30, 1946 covering the operations of 
the company from June 30, 1943, the date of the pre- 
vious examination. Since information of a later date 
is now available (see Best’s 1947 Life Reports) no 
pertinent information is given here. 

The 1945 stock dividend was accomplished by in- 
creasing the par value of stock from $2.50 per share to 
$5.00. 
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Souther m1 Hospitality 


AT THE MOST MODERN HOTEL 


[IN LOUISVILLE 


pce crs sets e/g 
7 
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lation of resplendence — tomorrow's hotel you'll 
wont to enjoy today. 


EVERYTHING NEW FOR COMFORT, AND NOW 
FIRST AGAIN with YEAR ‘ROUND 
AIR-CONDITIONED SLEEPING ROOMS 
NOISE -PROOF, DUST-PROOF, POLLEN-PROOF AND 
CLIMATE - PROOF! 
Typical of the genera! streamlining of the Seelbach. 
500 ROOMS WITH BATH 
VISIT THE SENSATIONAL PLANTATION ROOM 
VIEW THE PICTURESQUE DIORAMA 


HOTEL 


» EELBAGCH 


SURROUNDED BY LOUISVILLE 


The Seelboch is Kentucky's re-newest hotel; a reve- 











‘Nothing Better in 
Life Insurance’ 





“As Foithtul 
os OLD 
FAITHFUL" 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago 











TRAVELERS 
Hoskins Actuary 


James E. Hoskins has been appoined Actuary of the 
Life Actuarial Department of The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

William H. Kelton and Milton J. 
Associate Actuaries. 

Mr. Hoskins, who has been Associate Actuary since 
January, 1945, succeeds H. Pierson Hammond whose 
retirement also went into effect in Sept. 

Associated with The Travelers for more than 30 
years, Mr. Hoskins came to the Company immediately 
after being graduated from Harvard University, with 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa and the distinction of 
magna cum laude in mathematics. In 1920 he became 
Chief Clerk of the Life Actuarial Department and in 
1923 he was made Assistant Actuary 


Wood were named 


He is noted throughout the insurance field as an 
authority on aviation insurance and has served for 
several years as chairman of the aviation committee of 
the Actuarial Society of America and of the joint 
aviation committee of the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association of America. He 1s 
a member of the Connecticut state employees’ retire- 
ment commission. 

A Fellow of the Actuarial Society of America since 
1920, he has served several terms on the society's coun- 
cil. He is also a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 


VOLUNTEER STATE 


Favorably Examined 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee was examined ( Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee 
and Texas as of December 31, 1946, covering the opera- 
tions of the company since December 31, 1943, the date 
of the previous examination. As a result of the exami- 
nation assets were increased $49,762 from $36,890,160 
to $36,939,922 and the contingency reserve was 1n- 
creased $94,762 from $1,410,184 to $1,504,946. These 
increases are due primarily to an increase in the market 
value of stock in excess of book value of $47,447 and 
unpaid dividends to stockholders in the amount of $45,- 
000, which were set up as a liability by the company 
but inasmuch as they were not actually declared until 
1947, this item was thrown back into the contingency 
reserve. The company maintains a flat amount of 
surplus of $1,000,000 and the remainder of the surplus 
funds is called the contingency reserve. 

On July 20, 1946 the company purchased the entire 
capital stock of the Unity Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, Louisiana for $150,000. This stock was 
decreased for valuation purposes to the value of $1.00 
as of December 31, 1946. This company is operating 


only in Louisiana and entirely on the Industrial plan. 
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You Don't Need Years of Selling 
Experience Co Bea Franklin Success 


W. L. DUGGER, JR. 


When young Bill Dugger return- 
ed from the South Pacific, pushed 
the horrors of Iwo Jima out of his 
mind, and doffed his Marine Lieu- 
tenant’s uniform he had no selling 
experience whatever. But he wise- 
ly decided to follow the advice of 
his father, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident W. L. Dugger, and became 
letter-perfect in the sale of our three exclusive Franklin Life contracts. 

His first sale was made on August 27, 1946. Today he stands fourth 
in the entire Franklin organization in paid business for this year, with 
a total of over $600,000 as of September 1. His average sale is approxi- 
mately $7,500. And he specializes almost exclusively in the President’s 
Protective Investment Plan, the Guaranteed Life Annuity, and the 
Lifetime Disability Income Plan. “Why offer what every other sales- 
man has,” says young Bill, “when the Franklin exclusives are so much 
easier to sell?” 

Scores of other Franklin representatives, veterans and beginners, 
feel the same way. That’s why they encounter far less sales resistance 
than the average insurance salesman. And that’s why their average 
cash earnings far exceed those of other life insurance salesmen. 











———$  TL  EI O 


The Friendly 
RANKLIN LIFE Sux" 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 





Over $500,000,000 of Insurance in Force 





» News 
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BENEFIT PAYMENTS UP 


AYMENTS to American policy- 

holders and beneficiaries by the 
life imsurance companies topped a 
billion and a half dollars in the first 
half of this vear, the Institute of Lite 
Insurance Payments tor 
June and the half vear were: 


reports. 
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$6,500,000,000 which had been set 
aside by owners of annuity contracts 
for eventual payments. This com- 
pared with $5,500,000,000 one year 
prior to that. 


Nearly 3 Million in Force 


On January 1, there were 2,966,- 
000 annuity contracts in force with 
all U. S. companies, representing 
annual income of $932,400,000. This 
compares with 2,000,000 annuity 
contracts and $670,700,000 of an- 
nual income five years prior to that. 

Qf the annuities in force the first 
ot the vear, 588,000 were fully paid 
and income was then payable, the 
annual income provided by them be- 
ing $216,100,000. An additional 
1,788,000 were fully paid, but the in- 
come, aggregating $352,700,000 an- 
nually, was scheduled to begin at 
some future date. Another 590,000 
were not vet fully paid tor and pro- 
vided for future income plans, these 
representing annual income of $363,- 
600,000. 


Group Plans Rise Sharply 


Group annuities, purchased by 
emplover-emplovee groups, = ac- 
counted for the greatest number of 
annuities owned, the 1,696,000 in- 
dividual certificates of this type be- 
ing 5/°? of the aggregate. As thev 
are usually smaller units than in- 
dividual annuities, they did not rep- 
resent as large a portion of the an- 
nual income set up under annuities, 
the group annuities being $317,400,- 
000 annually. Group annuities have 
shown the greatest rate of growth of 

ll annuities in the past five years. 








reply. 


| ADDRESS A. ©. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Lnusual opportunity for young man as ASSISTANT STATIS- 
TICIAN in one of America’s most progressive life insurance 
companies. Must be capable of supervising and possess a knowl- 
edge of punched card accounting. 


VANSELOW,. PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Give all qualifications in your 








The 1941 total in force was 966,000 
units for annual income of $159. 
O00 O00. 

Individual annuities in force at the 
start of the year numbered 1,123, 
000, providing annual income of 
$549,500,000. This compares with 
951,000 in force in 1941, providing 
annual income of $477,000,000. 

The balance of the annuities in 
force, 147,000, were those set up 
under supplementary contracts from 
life insurance policies and these pro- 
vide annual income of $65,500,000, 
In 1941, there were 83,000 supple- 
mentary contract annuities in force, 
representing annual income of $35,- 


000,000. 


Real Estate Investments Active 


Real estate has become an im- 
portant investment area for the 
life insurance companies of the 
country with acquisitions of $94,- 
000,000 reported for the first half 
ot the vear, bringing total holdings 
ot real estate to $760,000,000, the 
Institute of Life Insurance says. 

Non-housing real estate held as 
an investment under the state laws 
adopted recently accounted for $58,- 
QO00,000 of the six month acquisi- 


tions, bringing holdings of such 
properties to $128,000,000. 
Rental housing projects added 


during the first half of the year 
totaled $22,000,000, with mid-year 
holdings of this type at $157,000,- 
OOD. 

The real estate activities for the 
first 6 months of 1947 of the life 
insurance companies are summed 
up by the Institute as follows: 


Ac- Sales Hold- 
quired in ings 

in 6 6 June 

Mos. Mos. 30 


; (000,000 Omitted) 
Investment Non- 


housing Real Estate $58 $ 0 $128 
Investment Housing .. 22 0 157 
Home Offices ........ & | 261 
Farm Properties ...... 0 27 92 
Other Real Estate .... 6 17 122 
BED kWesccccdbdsee $94 $45 $760 


Teacher—‘‘Willie, you give us 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address.” 

Willie—“You can’t fool me. He 
didn’t live there.” 
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BIRTHS 


Sredpeve- at super-sonic speeds, 
‘he stork is now delivering babies 
to the United States at the record 
raie of seven every minute, over 
10,000 each 24 hours. At the cur- 
rent birth rate, more than three and 
three-quarter million American 
habies will be born in 1947, exceed- 
ing the previous record total of 1946 
by over half a million, and almost 
equalling the entire population of 
the United States at the time of the 
census of 1790. 

lf these babies had been born a 
century ago, in 1847, a study by 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company points out, one out of 
six, or over 600,000, would die be- 
fore reaching their first birthday. 
Today only one out of each 21 of the 
babies born this year, or less than 
200,000 out of three and _three- 
quarter millions, will fail to reach 
their first birthday. 

Had these children been born in 
1847, the study goes on, nearly one- 
third, or over 1,100,000, would never 
see their tenth birthday. But of 
those born in 1947 only one out of 
l6—fewer than 240,000—will die 
before the age of ten. 

Average life expectancy of babies 
born in 1847 was approximately 39 
years, which meant survival only 
until 1886—not long enough to see 
the turn of the new century. But 
the babies being born this year have 
a present average life expectancy of 
67 years, enough to let them see the 


vear 2014 A.D. 





Conventions Ahead 


Actuarial Society of America and Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries, October !-3, 
Chateau Frontenac Hotel, Quebec City, Can. 

Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 
October 2-4, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Life Convention, October 6—10, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Life Advertisers’ Association, October 23- 
25, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Agency Management Association, Novem- 
“ 12-14, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Hi. 

National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, December 7-10, Flamingo Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Life Insurance Association of America, 
December I1, 12, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, N. Y. 


Institute of Life Insurance, December 19, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
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‘PACIFIC MUTUAL? //5 
one of the best! 


“There's a company with alert, progressive management personnel. 
I've been watching the fine job they’re doing in equipping the field 
with complete, flexible coverages against contingencies that deplete 
a man’s income. They’re certainly providing the right merchandise 
for underwriters—and they keep it up to date. They're alert to chang- 
ing public needs, and right ‘up front’ when it comes to liberalizing 
underwriting to meet new conditions. 

“They're doing a grand job, too, in training field men—and keeping 
them trained, through advanced courses and seminars. As a result, 
Pacific Mutual underwriters give constructive service to policyholders, 
and at the same time earn substantial incomes—'way above average. 

“This alert, field-minded type of management is reflected in 1946 
figures that show big increases in every 
department of Pacific Mutual service—new 
business, insurance in force, premium in- 
come, and, most important, number of sub- 
stantially successful field men. 

“That's why, when you ask me about 


‘* 
a? 


Pacific Mutual, I say #’s one of the best. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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EART disease was the leading 
cause of death among life insur- 
ance policyholders in 1946, account- 
ing for one-third of all deaths in the 
year, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. More than 400,000 life in- 
surance policies were paid as claims 
for heart disease deaths last year. 
This was more than twice the num- 
ber paid as claims for deaths result- 
ing from cancer, the second largest 
cause of death during the year 
among policyholders. 
Notwithstanding an increase in 
the death toll of these two diseases, 
the 1946 death rate among ordinary 
policyholders showed a decline to 
689.3 per 190,000, compared with 
714.5 in 1941. The death rate among 
owners of industrial life insurance 
policies, the weekly payment, small 
unit type usually issued without 
medical examination, was much 
higher than among ordinary life 
policyholders. The 1946 rate for 
industrial policyholders was 768.5 
per 100,000, a decline from 787.5 in 
1941. 


MORTALITY 


The lower death rates in 1946 
came primarily from reductions in 
mortality from tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, influenza, nephritis, diabetes, 
children’s contagious diseases and 
diseases of the puerperal state. 
Among ordinary _ policyholders, 
heart disease and cancer were the 
only diseases showing an increase, 
while among industrial policyhold- 
ers cerebral hemorrhage took a 
higher toll than in 1941 and the 
death rate for diphtheria increased 
slightly from 0.5 to 0.7 per 100,000. 

The death rate from motor vehicle 
accidents was down rather sharply 
for both groups of policyholders. 
The death rate from homicides was 
higher for both, whereas the suicide 
rate declined. 

An appreciable number of war 
death claims were reported during 
1946, chiefly cases cleared through 
investigation by the armed forces of 
persons missing in action during the 
war and those of deaths among men 
wounded in service. 





Nearly Half Century 
of 


SERVICE 


The institutions of Life and Accident and Health insur- 
ance are primarily ones of sales and service. We are building 
on that ideal with “Service” as our watchword. 


Our Life and Accident and Health policies are salable and 
provide maximum coverage and protection to policy- 


owners. 


Attractive agency commission contracts enable 


field representatives to build for the future. 


We place a high value on human relationships as well as 


service. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Death Rates Per 100,000 


Ordinary Life Insurance 








1941* 1946 
Organic Diseases of the 

SED, sathereewacue 208.3 237.2 
I ia i re i ia 10V.8 101.6 
Cerebral Hemorrhage 58.3 54.9 
a ene ee bp 36.6 25.9 
Pneumonia (all forms). 24.5 19.2 
Tuberculosis (all forms) 23.7 17.5 
IE 6a ea ue Bing 5.5 2.2 
Other Respiratory Dis- 

SR hi eng gece 8.7 7.3 
rr 15.0 99 
Puerperal State ........ 3.0 1.8 
Typhoid Fever ......... 4 2 
NE ei ks a waht 18.7 15.0 
EE 1.5 1.6 
Motor Vehicle <Acci- 

RR eee 24.2 19.0 
All Other Causes ...... 185.3 176.0 
Total All Causes ...... 714.5 689.3 

Death Rates Per 100,000 
Industrial Life Insurance 
1941* 1946 
Organic Diseases of the 

DE stcadhueunmue cin 167.7 228.3 
DT ccesediankinenas 104.7 106.6 
Cerebral Hemorrhage .. 63.2 71.1 
Tuberculosis (all forms) 43.1 40.8 
Pneumonia (all forms). 36.5 33.9 
i ae ain 8.1 3.8 
Other Respiratory Dis- 

DD  seesesnuseconvec 9.4 8.5 
EW tne winwine 49.3 37.8 
ee ee 26.2 23.1 
Puerperal State ........ 4.7 3.1 
Diarrhea and Enteritis . 5.5 3.2 
Meningitis (all forms) . 2.9 2.4 
ieee 8 5 
Seereet PEEVE .ncccccccs 4 1 
Whooping Cough ...... 1.3 5 
0 ee 5 7 
Typhoid Fever ......... 5 2 
DE siete ceded eadign 9.1 6.8 
eee 3.7 5.9 
Motor Vehicle Acci- 

I iit a de ee aie 22.3 15.8 
All Other Causes ...... 227.6 175.4 
Total All Causes ...... 787.5 768.5 


* Compiled by Life Insurance Association of 
America. 





Diplomat: “A person who can tell 
you to go to the devil so pleasantly 
that you’re raring to get started.” 

Raconteur: “A person who has a 
good memory and hopes other 
people haven't.’ 

Playboy: “A good-time Charlie 
who dishes out the sweet stuff to 
his little sugar and ends up paying 
a lump sum.” 


Waves: “Sailors who serve in 
slips.” 
Adolescents: “Kids that are alike 


in many disrespects.” 
Summer Hotel: “A resort where 
there is always room for one bore.” 
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()NVINCED that “we should companies of this country for their gery. To obtain this appointment 
seriously consider ways and endorsement and approval. in the service, letters of various 

1946 meas of qualifying our present and “If such a plan be adopted, it types regarding our specialty quali- 

future medical directors by a board Would seem proper that the present fications were required as well as the 
237.2 4 of insurance medicine for which the medical directors would be auto- requirement to meet proper medical 

101.6 ae ) atically accente : basis of standards. T e of this cer- 

549 [medical directors of this country matic lly accepted on the basis ot stand rds. Che purpose of this cer 

259 would be responsible,” Dr. J. Ray- their experience and standing with tification regarding specialty qualifi- 

19.2 _ "a ;; .- their respective companies as board cations was (theoretically speaking 

175 pmond B., Hutchinson, in delivering a pe 

02 Whis add: ss Choatieinain: ol ten Wad certified. This suggested plan would at least) to place us where we could 

2 his address as Chairme » Med- as : 
-al Secti \ ’ Life C relate to the qualifying of our future serve most advantageously. Unfor- 
yr section, American jte on- . . , . —— . 
— a ; . medical directors only. I think we tunately, due to lack of certification 
ention, at the annual meeting o ; | : ; . a: 
o vention 7 ' hs ‘s , - ' os ng OF owe it to our companies, and to our- as medical insurance specialist by 
9 that body 11d In Nilay advocated selves personally, as doctors, to an established board, proper recog- 

15.0 the establishment of a joint com- maintain the high standards in our nition of our training and capabili- 

1.6 {mittee of the Medical Section and specialty and this would seem to be ties could not be granted.” 

19.9 }the Association of Life Insurance the most direct way of establishing In further justification of the 
176.0 | Medical Directors to prepare a plan and maintaining that standard.” proposal, Dr. Hutchinson cited the 
6993 fo! operation. Dr. Hutchinson is need to maintain the quality of life 

Medical Director, Acacia Mutual Based on Experience insurance medical staffs in the face 
Life Insurance Company, -‘Wash- of an anticipated continuous short- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Hutchinson said that his con- age of qualified graduates from ac- 

1946 lle recommended that the plan viction as to the need of such a_ ceptable medical schools. He pointed 
ans prepared by the committee “‘then be board was the result of his experi- out, also, that companies are em- 
1066 plrought before both individual or- ence in World War II. “It so hap-  phasizing quality business and “that 

71.1 ganizations, that is, the Medical pened,” he said, “that I recruited anything which improves the quality 

bp Section and the Medical Directors quite a number of medical directors of the home office medical staff im- 

3.8} ssociation, for adoption, and then for special work for the Navy in proves the quality of its accepted 

5 be submitted to the life insurance the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- _ business.” 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


Opportunity is not “‘just around the corner, 
| it is here! 
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If you have managerial ability and 
a desire to develop a life and 
— oi accident and health agency 
" T 4, in Middle-Western territory, 
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FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


-—_ ZAP MU, 

Y beste, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

olsong Prey seve IsAAC MILLER HAMILTON, Che 1. D. CAVANAUGH, Presiden 
HE number of new Ordinary life 13% decrease in production there 


con- has been accompanied by an increase 


terminations. 


insurance agents put under 
tract in the second quarter of 1947 of 
has dropped 7% below the level of 
the first quarter, the Agency Man- 
agement Association reported in its 


United States Recruiting Survey 


quarterly recruiting survey published — First Six Months Results—37 Companies 
last month. 194, 1946 
However, the number of new : 

- , Annual Annual 
men recruited in the first six months Rate of Rate of 
of 1947 was above the total for the 7 Produc- y Produc- 

»> »£ NO. tion VO. {101 
last half of 1946. _ 
The survey, based on the experi- All Full-time 


Recruits 2,546 $96,000 4,029 $110,280 


ence of 3/7 edinare life insurance . 
; Female 


companies, places current year re- Dacwesttn 105 61.560 127 60.240 
cruiting at 3/% under the peak Male ea 
reached during the first six months aaa 2,441 97,960 3,902 111,960 
of 1946. A new low for the current Previous L. I. 
year was established in June, prob- 5elling Exp. 1,900 90,120 3,100 103,440 
ably reflecting a seasonal decline. “ 2 . 

Some of the results evident from Selling Exp. 541 123,240 802 144,000 


the survey are: (1) Production per 
man month by new agents has fallen 


: lie Canadian Recruiting Surve 
off about 13%; (2) Terminations 3 Y 


among agents with previous life in- First Six Months Results—14 Companies 
° . Q417 Q. 
surance experience has increased; 194, 1946 
however, terminations among agents — duaaeaes 
without experience has decreased. Rate of Rate of 
. : -. Den ‘ 
A separate survey of Canadian _ Produc- — Produc 
a , No. tton No. tion 
recruiting, based on the experience 
of 14 Ordinary life companies, All Full-time 7 i 
ee — Ie SP Recruits 644 $81,720 856 $94,200 
points to similar findings. Seven per nine ? 
cent fewer full-time agents were re- Recruits 16 94440 29 51,720 
cruited in Canada during the second Male ‘ 
: Az > . Recruits 628 81,360 827 95.640 
quarter of 1947 than in the first, Without 
and the total for the first half of Previous 
pp . ° . Py =< 77 7 ry, ( rf. 
1947 is higher in comparison to the ~. 024 17 IH 124,720 
last six months of 1946. Also, a Exp. 104 96,600 103 128,280 
72 





GUERTIN LEGISLATION 


N VIEW of the importance of 
companies adopting the new CSO 
Mortality Table for both Ordinary 
and Industrial policies as well ag 
adopting a new and lower interest 
assumption basis in practically every 
case, we will endeavor to keep our 
readers current on these changes. 
The following companies have 
adopted and are using the new table 
and the figures after the company’s 
name indicates the interest assump- 
tion now being used: 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn.—Par. 
214% ; Non-Par, 2’%2% 
Connecticut Mutual, 
Conn. 2%% 
Equitable of lowa, 
lowa 2! 
armers 
24270 
George Washington, Charleston, W. 
Va. 2% 


Hartford, 


Des Moines. 


@) 
o7 
2/0 
Life, Des 


Moines, Iowa 


—se Z 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, Nebr, 
2140 
John oe Mutual, Boston, 


Mass. 21% 


Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J. 
24% 

National Guardian, Madison, Wise. 
21% 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., 2% 

Standard, Portland, Ore. 244% 

Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio 
214 0 


Industrial usage: Commonwealth 
Life, Louisville, Ky., 3% ; Independ- 
ence Mutual, Charlotte, N. C., 3% 

The following companies are 
adopting the new table, etc.: 
Federal Life Chicago, Ill. (2! 

January Ist. 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, 

Mass. 214%, October 16. 

Ohio National. Cincinnati, 214% to 

Jan. 1 
Prudential, 


2%) 


Newark, N. J., 2%%. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


| BUTLER, who for- 
nite was State Agent for the 
National ire Insurance Company, 
has been appointed Insurance Com- 
missioner of West Virginia. This 1s 
a new office created this year by the 


\VID S. 


separation of the former offices ot 
State Auditor and Insurance Com- 
missioner which were held by one 


individual. 


Best's Life News 
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Aetna Life: Henry A. Maddox, with the 


company since 1933, has been appointed 
Manager for the company in Atlanta, Ga. 
to succeed Sam M. Carson and Paul H. 
Dobbins, with the company 23 and 15 
years respectively, who have retired after 
having been in the insurance business 
since 1899, 

Tyler Bates, in the business since 1937, 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company at Birmingham, Ala. to 
succeed John W. Holmes, resigned. 

E. Roy, with the company since 
1934, has been appointed General Agent 
at Fargo, North Dakota to succeed the 
late Dell M. Wade. 


x * *® 


Coates & Herefurth: ©. frank lWaites, 
a Fellow of both the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American Institute of 
\ctuaries, has joined the organization of 
Coates & Herfurth, Consulting Actuaries, 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles. A 
large portion of Mr. Waites’ previous ex- 
perience has been in the formulation and 
administration of pension plans. 


x *«* * 


Eastern Life: Max H. Rhulen, in the 
business since 1934 and H. Lewis Kolodny 


(1939), have been named general agents 
ior the company in Monticello, N. \ 


x * * 


Equitable Society: Wendell A. Milli 
man, F.A.S., and F.A.IL.A., with the 
company since 1929, has re signed as sec- 
ond vice president and associate Actuary 
of the company to open a consulting Ac- 
tuarial office in Seattle, and act as con- 
sultant on employee benefit plans and in 
the health insurance field. 

Vance L. Bushnell, who joined the com- 
pany in 1919 and continued for 5 years 
and then rejoined the company in 1938, 
has retired as 2nd Vice President in the 
Agency Department due to ill health. 


kk 
Equitable Life of lowa: New business 


for August, 1947 was the largest for that 
month in the company’s eighty years. 


year to $75,162,527 and the 
in force as of th: at date to $RR3 723,658. 


x * * 
Franklin Life: 2B. B. Fleming, formerly 


associated with the 


company in Springfield, Ohio. 


October 1, 1947 
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years, has been appointed General 


The 
paid business totaled $8,708,797 bringing 
the total new business written during the 
insurance 


Midland Mutual Life 
has been appointed general agent for the 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


in the business 18 
Agent 


Milton F. Simmons, 


for the company in Dallas, Texas. 


x * ® 


Great-West Life: George Aitken, who 
joined the company in 1934 as Chief 
Accountant, has been appointed Secretary. 

R. O. A. Hunter, B.A., LL.B. with the 
company since last year, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary. 


7? FF 
Home Friendly: Daniel B. Chambers, 


General Counsel and Assistant Secretary, 
died on August 22 last. 


Se | @ 


Home Life: Harold A. Loewenheim, 
with the company since 1944, has been 
appointed Manager of the company’s up- 


town New York Agency to succeed 
Solomon Huber, who has returned to 
Mutual Benefit Life. 

=x *« *® 


Industrial Insurers Conference: The 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
Pa. has been elected to membership, 
bringing .the total number of companies 
so afhliated to 67. 


x * * 


Institute H.O. Life Underwriters: Fol- 
lowing companies have been admitted to 
membership: Central Life, Ill.; Life In- 
surance Co., of Virginia; Union Life. 
Membership of the Institute now stands 
at 170. 

es Ff @ 


Jeflerson Standard: William T. Smith, 
with the company since 1942, has been 
appointed Manager of the company’s 
Wilmington, Delaware office succeeding 
Douglas M. Springmann, who was trans- 
ferred to his home state of Virginia as 
District Manager at Petersburg. 

R. B. Alexander, with the company 
since 1925 and Robert C. Anderson 
(1938) and G. Larry Swaim (1940) have 
been appointed Assistant Chief Under- 
writer and Underwriters, respectively. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: Gerald Oppenheim, 
(.L.U., in the business 28 years, has been 
appointed General Agent for the com- 
pany in Beverly Hills, California. This 
is a new Agency with offices located at 
9008 Wilshire Boulevard. 








Manhattan Life: James W. Uren ana 
Crayton G. Boyer, in the business 5 and 7 
years respectively, have been appointed 
Managers for the company in Oakland 
and Fresno, California. 


x * *® 


Massachusetts Mutual: Douglass N. 
Ellis, in the business since 1933, has been 
appointed General eae for the company 
at Syracuse, N. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: Frederick H. Ecker, 
Chairman of the Board, observed his 
80th birthday on August 30 last. Mr. 
Ecker joined the company as an office 
boy in 1883 at a salary of $4.00 per 
week. For the last 10 years he has served 
without remuneration but during the in- 
tervening 54 years, while climbing the 
ladder in the largest financial institution 
in the world, he did considerably better 
financially. 

Barney A. Bain, with the company since 
1930, has been appointed Manager of the 
company’s District Office at Aurora, 
Illinois to succeed Harry E. Lundin, who 
has been transferred as Manager to one 
of the company’s district offices in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Phares A. Hughes, with the company 
since 1932, has been appointed Manager 
of the company’s Little Rock, Arkansas 
office to succeed Norman E. Lisk, with 
the company since 1923, who has been 
transferred as Manager of the Middles- 
boro, Kentucky district where he will 
succeed Jerry K. Steele, who has been 
been transferred as Manager of the 
Shreveport, Louisiana district. 

Jerry K. Steele, Manager tor the com- 
pany in Middlesboro, Kentucky, has been 
transferred as Manager in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, to succeed Edward A. Labry, 
with the company since 1922, who has 
been transferred as Manager at Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, where he succeeds Robert 
W. Wilder, who has been transferred to 
the Mobile, Alabama district. 


x~ * * 


Midland Mutual: Dr. Paul H. Charlton, 


who received his M.D. degree in 1921, 
has been named Medical Director of the 
company succeeding the late Dr. A. R. 
Stone. 

x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: Rudolph F. E. 


Wiedemann, in the business since 1922, 
has been named General Agent for the 
company in Dallas, Texas. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Field Appointments—Continued a week for more than 22 years since he C. Camp (1946), have been promoted 4 
began producing on that basis when he home office supervisor and agency secre 
entered the business at a-time when the _ tary, respectively. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Solomon Huber, “App-A-Week Club” had not been started i. L. Hines, in the business more thay 
C.L.U., with the company trom 1927 to — by the company. 30 years, has been named Branch Manage 
1943, and most recently Manager tor er of the company’s Nashville, Tennesse 
the Home Lite in New York, has been ; office located at 316 Vendome Building 
appointed head of a new agency tor the Pacific Mutual: //arry Samm, who has Hi”. RK. Ogle, in the business twenty 


company in uptown New York, where he been with the company more than 20 eight years, has been named branch map 
will work exclusively in the field of estate years, serving primarily in the accident ager for the State of Alabama with office 
analysis, business insurance and tax and health claims department, has been located at 826-28 Comer building, Bir 








planning named Manager of the Claims Depart- mingham. 
Pratt C. Remmel, in the business since’ ment. 
1937, we been named General Agent tor ih oe x * * 
the company in Little Rock, Arkansas St ln I ' M ‘eC. with 
| ' :, , ma ’ j — ate Mutual: Jolin F.C. Moore, with 
the first such appointment made by Mu- Pan-American Life: Marold Il’. Lyons, » background including advertising, sal 
> - . . > * 9% . ‘? . < ac y “< < - . - Se ‘ = 
tual Benefit since it entered the state. with the Canada Life since 1944, has been § aa mar 
| promotion and public relations wort 
appointed Assistant Actuary. . . 
-~* * , (outside the insurance business ), has bee | 
. — x * * appointed to the Agency Department 4 | 
Northwestern Mutual: Aaymond J. Prudential: Jacob D. Geiger with the Assistant in Sales Promotion. 
lolwick, 1 I bus ss nec 033 : . . 
vick, in the business since 1 and company since 1934 has been appointed x * * 
with the company as assistant director of ete aad Ye =z, 
(O44. ) ointed (anager of the newly opened ofhce im 
aX NcCIes ~ i . as } < ) ) > ° ° ; > . . oes oii 
emcees Su 4 a I ” , — inted =the ~Moronet Building in Bakersfield, Sun Life (Canada): //arry O. Leach 
general age veland, hio, suc- , , 
Le 5 i : c . n c : > Thi rs " UC California. for the past 18 years General Manag 
‘Yecame i ssc : roacn, 7 2 : "° D ant a2 : 
ceed € tate KuUss¢ } Mer OaCN L. Cottrell Tally, with the company for the company in the British Isles, ha 
\ Lrcuce s i] c Si } Wid, with the Cotm- since 193 te 


pany since 1934, has been appointed Su- 
perintendent ot Mortgage Loans and 
Assistant Secretary, succeeding Frederick 


has been appointed Manager retired and JJalcolm Macaulay, with th aii 
of the agency in Columbia, S. C. to company since 1924, has been named su 
succeed J. Walker C “ole man,.who has been cessor. 


~ 


transferred to ¢ ‘harleston, S. C. New business for the first eight month 


Price, retiring after years of ser- :; a mae 
3 + — ogg sia > pel - oy B Kenneth C. Foster, with the company of 1947 showed a 17% gain over th 
VICK the same time woey B. : Hr os 
100] hone sal ted Le stant _-simce 1938, has been appointed Director same period in 1946. 
nderhill | ) was appointed Assist eager 
| oe ; of Research in the Ordinary Agencies 


rind ——— a ae Department. oe 
fe 381¢ 7  « i Cr rraqara, | < ae s ct i ° j - or 
Rn? Loyd S. Vise has been appointed Man- The Travelers: /. /. Thomason has beer 


? 1,97 . ; Pete 9/7 
tJ ¢ Z and ? i ° i_anagd 
pode onl tes : ager of ‘Goa Sales in the company’s 


muir have been appointed Assistant Di- eittend affien named manager tor the company in Saf 


rectors of Bond Research for the com- : , : Francisco, succeeding Arthur S. Holmar 
. Resear os Alfred R. Elton, formerly Assistant ” est Ft ie 
_ . : : ~ retired. In turn Herbert J. Prouty ha 
Manager in Lachine (Quebec) office, has es T cna 
— iw been named to succeed Mr. Thomason a 
~~ & « been named Manager of the District anain - Stina 
ili M | eoria, Illinois. 
; Othce in St. John, succeeding ark C. 
Sec Life (N. C.): Clarence F. Turner, who was transferred in a similar x * * 
gers, General Agent in Pueblo, Colo- capacity to District #2 in Toronto. : , ' - HO 
rado, was honored in August at a dinner — Washington National: Bruce ©. Bea 
commemorating his one thousandth con- in the business several years, has bee 


secutive week of production. In actuality Shenandoah Life: E. Norred Trinkle, appointed general agent for the compam 
Mr. Rogers has produced an application with the company since 1937, and Charles in Seattle, Washington. 
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When a man starts in the life insurance business, 
he needs simple ideas and plans which will enable 
him to make sales frequently. By the end of his 
first year, he wants to expand his thinking and 
increase his skill. Perhaps he has been confining 
himself largely to a single life insurance plan. 
Now he wants to study many of the other serv- 
ices of life insurance and to broaden his prospect- 
ing—his sales base. In small doses of week-by- 


week study, the Oslico Intermediate Course gives 





6 STEPS OF TRAINING 


BASIC 

PRIMARY 
INTERMEDIATE 
PROGRAMMING 
TAX AND BUSINESS 


C.L. U. 


+ + +  F F 











Successful Selling 
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PRESIDENT ° FRANK lL, 
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him the information he needs, introduces new 
methods and skills. This gives him confidence to 
approach his prospects on any one of a large 
number of life insurance plans, and thus to in- 
crease both volume and number of sales. 

The experience of our men with our Intermediate 
Course, is one of consistently and substantially 
increased production. They also find that it lays 
a solid foundation for programming and other 


forms of advanced underwriting. 


HERE'S WHAT OUR MEN SAY 
ABOUT OSLICO TRAINING 


“The Intermediate Field Training Course 
provided the prod which kept me working 
as well as giving me new ideas in every 
branch of life underwriting.” Another: “Re- 
gardless of experience, I strongly believe that 


this course gives an underwriter, through exchange of 
ideas and weekly study of life insurance needs, the 
knowledge and background to make his life work a 
successful career to both his clients and himself.” 


Jez. 








VICE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR OF 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


AGENCIES 





MANAGER'S MAGAZINE 
AWARDS 


Los Angeles Wins 


HE Los Angeles Association of 

Life Underwriters, perennial win- 
ner of Manager’s Magazine trophies, 
again came off with the “Best of 
Show” award at the annual NALU 
meeting of General Agents and 
Managers Section in Boston, Sep- 
tember 11. It was the trophy 
awarded annually by the Magazine, 
a publication of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association of Hartford, and 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to the Association 
that shows the best record of accom- 
plishment. To keep the trophy an 
Association must win three times. 


$* 


Awards for outstanding excel- 
lence of activities went to Life Un- 
derwriter Associations in Chicago, 
Seattle, Utah and Evansville. Tro- 
phies were presented by Osborne 
Bethea, general agent, Penn Mu- 
tual, New York, chairman of the 
General Agents and Managers Sec- 
tion. 
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Contestants for the trophies were 
divided into four groups by size of 
city. Group I, the largest cities, was 
won by Chicago, a frequent winner, 
and Group II by Seattle, last year’s 
Best of Show Winner. Utah, a new- 
comer among the winners, leads 
Group III and Evansville took per- 
manent possession of the trophy in 
Group IV. 


Basis of Award 


Winners are chosen on the basis 
of the association's activities in pro- 
moting the aims of the local organ- 
izations, education programs for 
managers and agents sponsored dur- 
ing the year, promotion and observ- 
ance of ethical practices, member- 
ship status, and increase in the 
prestige of life insurance in the 
community. 

Contest judges were: Maxwell L. 
Hoffman, director of field service, 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers ; C. Preston Dawson, C.L.U., 
New England Mutual General 
Agent in New York, and H. Fred 
Monley, Editor of Manager’s Maga- 
zine. 


"REVIEW" 


New Publication 


HE activities of the Life Insur- 

ance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation are highlighted in a new pub- 
lication that appeared in August for 
the first time, called ““Agency Man- 
agement Review.” 

A four page printed news organ, 
the “Review” is designed primarily 
to keep the Association’s 183 mem- 
ber life companies informed about 
what’s going on at headquarters. It 
will appear quarterly. Donald E. 
Lynch, press relations supervisor, is 
editor and Jane E. Goodchild, press 
relations assistant, managing editor. 

The first edition carries a by-line 
story of Benjamin N. Woodson, 
executive vice president, Common- 
wealth, and a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors. Mr. 
Woodson gives a first-hand account 
of his recent experience in the War 
Department studying Army recruit- 
ing as a Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of War. He tells how he 
applied life insurance sales tech- 
niques to the government job. 
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Is it your ambition 
to become a General Agent? 


Then you'll want to know about our plan 
for the development of a successful General 





A well-rounded, effective training course, 
it is conducted by men experienced both in 
organization and selling 
General Agent develop ''career'' under- 
writers and build a profitable Agency. 


. helping the 


Write for details 
Life Insurance in force — $107,076,646 


Agencies available in Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
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MiERICAN consumers must ex- 
Avec: tO pay over 33 billion dol- 
lars in taxes for the fiscal year of 
1947, either directly or 
amounting to 22 cents per dollar of 
income; they will pay slightly over 
21!4 billions directly, in personal in- 
come taxes, sales taxes, etc.; they 
will pay another 16™% billions 1ndi- 
rectly, in the prices of the things they 
buy, according to a set of estimates 
just completed by Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company 
economists. 

Thus consumers. will 
over three-quarters of the combined 
total of federal, state and local tax 
revenues, which will add up to a 
probable 48% billion dollars and 
which will absorb 28 per cent of total 
estimated at 174 


contribute 


national income, 


billion dollars for the 1947 fiscal 
vear, the study states. 
The insurance company _ statis- 


ticlans estimate that American con- 
sumers will buy some 133. billion 
dollars’ worth of goods and services, 
calculated at 


present price levels, 


indirectly, 


CONSUMER TAXES 


during the current fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1947. Contained in the 
prices of these goods and services 
must be 16% billions in indirect 
taxes—property taxes, import du- 
ties, excise taxes, etc.—which busi- 
nesses must pay as part of their 
necessary Thus about 12% 
cents out of the average retail dollar 
will be represented by indirect taxes. 
Corporation income taxes are not, 
of course, included in these calcula- 
tions, the study states. 


costs. 


Of the estimated 21% billions to 
be paid directly by consumers to 
federal, state and local tax collec- 
tors, 17.1 billions represent personal 
income taxes, 1,150 millions will be 
paid in the form of sales taxes, 
1,200 millions as realty taxes paid 
by home owners, 950 millions as em- 
ployes’ contributions to social se- 
curity taxes, 840 millions as estate, 
eift and inheritance taxes, and 320 
millions as taxes paid by private 
motorists for licenses, tolls and high- 
way privileges. 


by contrast, in the calendar year 
1940 total tax collections approxi- 
mated 15 billions and took 19 per 
cent of total national income for that 
year, as compared with 28 per cent 
of total national income required to 
pay the nation’s present tax bills, 
the study shows. 

The far greater load now carried 
by personal income taxes is one of 
the striking changes since prewar 
vears, the study points out. 

In 1940 personal income taxes 
totaled some 1.4 billions—nine per 
cent of total tax collections—while 
tor 1947, personal income taxes will 
contribute more than one-third of 
total tax revenues, or nearly four 
times their share of the 1940 tax 
burden. 

In 1940 personal income taxes 
amounted to less than two per cent 
of total income payments to indi- 
viduals, while for fiscal 1947 they 
will approximate ten per cent of 
total income payments to individuals 
—five times the 1940 ratio, the study 
shows. 
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Tower of Strength 
In the;Deep South 


The LAMAR LIEE 
INSURANCE COMPANY® 


JACKSON, MiSS, 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 
the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 
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IVE outstanding women of the 


lite insurance business will join 
the special Advisory Committee of 
the Women’s Division of the Insti- 
tute of 
ing vear, according to Mrs. Marion 
Stevens Eberly, director of the di- 
Vision. 


Lite Insurance for the com- 


Serving with Miss Marion 
Bills of Hartford, Conn., who con- 
last 
vear, the Committee will advise on 
editorial and promotion matters. 


tinues her membership from 


The new members, all leaders in 
life insurance, comprise Mrs. Stella 
Gibbs of Sacramento, Calif.: Muss 
M. Helen Hankins of Denver, Colo. : 
Miss Charity Kennedy of Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Miss Helen A. Pendergast 
ot Baton Rouge, La., and Miss 
Alice E. Roche of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Cabbs is dagency director of 
the Women’s Division of California- 
Western States Life Insurance, hav- 
ng develo ved there her company s 
training course tor both 


With Muss 


preliminary 


men and women agents. 


Tacky You! 


IF YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THIS COMPANY’S 












“Specials 
ALL REGULAR FORMS 


plus 
JUVENILE 
TERM RIDER TO 65 
MONTHLY REDUCING TERM 
NO-CLAIM BONUS (ACCIDENT) 
SPECIAL A&S DISABILITY PROGRAM 
INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALIZATION 
FOREIGN COVERAGE 


Jol 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


“Ask 
us.* 










Bills, assistant secretary of Aetna 
Life and with Miss Roche’ she will 
represent Home ofhces. 

Miss Roche, previously field Su- 
pervisor and now member of the 
department of Provident 
Mutual is active in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and national insurance 
associations, is a former president 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
C.L.U. and originated and executed 
the first organized direct mail serv- 
ice offered by a life insurance com- 
pany in the United States. One of 
her most recent appointments has 
been as a director of the American 
Society of ol as 


agency 


Miss Hankins, a member of the 
Kddleblute and Miller Agency of 
Penn Mutual in Denver, is the first 
woman president of the Colorado 
State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and is past-president of the 
Denver Association of Life Under- 
writers, of the Denver Business and 
Professional Women’s Club and of 





Money-Making 


Contracts 
_ 


Sales-Winning 
Policies 


* 
Good-Will-Building 


Management 














WOMEN’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


the State Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs of 
Colorado. She entered the insur- 
ance field after a number of years 
in hospital and nursing school ad- 
ministration, is chairman of the fi- 
nance committee of the Denver 
Y.W.C.A. and member of the local 
and national boards of Campfire 
Girls, Inc. 

Miss Kennedy, life member of the 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, is special agent in the Ernest 
Crane Agency of Northwestern 
Mutual. She served for five years 
as member of the women’s commit- 
tee of the N.A.L.U. and was chair- 
man last year of the 
Group in Indianapolis. 


Women’s 


Miss Pendergast has been repre- 
sentative of the Mutual Life of New 
York since 1942, first in New Or- 
leans and then in Baton Rouge. She 
has been vice-president of the Busi- 
and Women’s 
Club of her city, chairman of the 
Public Affairs Committee and mem- 
ber of the Inter-Civic Council. She 
has held several offices in the Baton 
Rouge Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


ness Professional 


The new members on the Com- 
mittee succeed Mrs. Estelle Nagle 
of San Francisco, Calif.; Miss Mary 
Foster Barber of Philadelphia; Miss 
Margaret Divver of Boston and 
Miss Helen Rockwell of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


FARM LEAFLETS 


UCCESSFUL Farming,” a pub- 

lication of the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company of Des Moines, 
lowa, has sent us copies of two 
leaflets, both of which were written 
by Don Ross. The first is entitled 
“One Stormy Night” and the sec- 
ond, “Plant A Few Acres to Life 
Insurance.” Of the two, the first, 
“One Stormy Night” is the more 
effective piece of literature. 
ree samples are available upon re- 
quest from the Merchandising D1 
vision of “Successful Farming,” 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. In quantity 
they are available at 75¢ per hun- 
dred. 


sales 
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Why Sell Life?—from 16 


while going to college. One night I 
brought in the story of a church 
affair, and I wrote about this girl 
rendering a solo. | turned in the 
story and in a little while the tough 
old city editor yelled to me across a 
hig room in the presence of numer- 
ous reporters and said, “You don't 
render a you render lard.” 
soy! did that make an impression 
on me. Undoubtedly, that is why the 
word “render” has always reminded 
me of a packing house, of bad odors, 
of “rendering lard.’’ However, there 
was an idea which | wanted from 
that word, and so | searched the 
dictionaries for a definition. In fact, 
one dictionary listed seventeen dit- 
ferent definitions. The meaning 
which appealed to me is found in a 
Biblical quotation from the book of 
Mark which “Render unto 
Caesar those things which belong to 
From this quotation | got 
the idea of trusteeship, the idea of 
being a custodian, the idea that | 
had something which belonged to 
someone else—a new idea for me. 
Then, I looked for a definition of 
that much-overworked word “serv- 
ice.’ Likewise, many definitions 
were listed, but, running through 
most of them was the idea of being 


solo: 


Says. 


Caesar.” 


beneficial, of being helpful, of giv- 
ing aid, of performing some useful 
labor tor and so, | 
reached the thought that the second 
reason why [| sell life insurance is, 
because, I am the custodian, the 
guardian, the trustee, of something 
which does not belong to me, and 
that [ am charged with the respon- 
sibility of performing or giving a 
helpful, beneficial, useful, /abor for 
‘render service.” 


someone 


someone— 


It’s logical for someone at this 
point to say: “You've made a lot 
of general statements, how are we 
going to ‘render this service.’ What 
would you specifically propose ?” 

First of all, it seems we must 
hegin with ourselves and, then, sec- 
ond, there is our relationship with 
people. 

With reference to 
believe, the degree of service, the 


ourselves, | 


hind of service, the quality of service 
which life underwriters can render is 
determined by how effective, how 
efficient we are in our own business. 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 


tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed the 


development of that pioneer enterprise into a 


national institution. 


completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 


manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 





To become more effective, and to 
become more efficient in our bust- 
ness, | would propose five specific 
points. They are so simple, so old 
and so much has been written about 
them that | hesitate to give them to 
you—but here goes. 

First: We must have a working 
knowledge of this business, which 
comes from constant reading and 
studying. The C.L.| 
courages this knowledge; we must 


1 movement en- 


have a “know-how” about our busi 
1ICSS, 
Second; / would develop and use 


a simple, a sound, yet a strong, ag 


In contemplating the 















































gressive sales presentation. To me, 


that is a most important phase ot 
building a life insurance sales plan. 
There should be three ot those pres- 


entations built to include three 
phases of this business: 
1. A definite plan for selling 


simple estate programs. 

2. \ definite plan for selling bust- 
ness insurance, 

3. A definite plan tor handling tax 
CAUSES. 

| ama great believer in a so-called 
“canned,” caretully prepared sales 
presentation, | have three ot those 


7 i \ 
Continued on the next page) 
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Why Sell Life ?—Continued 


“canned” sales procedures: one for 
simple programming, one for busi- 
insurance, and one tor tax 
cases. They worked before the war, 
they worked during the war and they 
are working in this postwar period. 
You know, we spend a lot of time 
telling our clients that they need a 
definite financial track on which to 
run ; likewise, it seems to me that we 
must have a definite sales track on 
which to run. 

The third point I would propose 
is to plan carefully each day, each 
week, each month, ves, each vear 


ness 


and keep records of the results of 
those plans. The bookkeeping of 
records is most laborious. For the 
last ten years I have kept records 
and I can tell you on whom | called. 
The result—the whole story for 
every one of those days. What good 
is it? | don’t know, except that | 
like to know where I am going and 
how I compare with other days, 
other weeks, other months, other 
vears. To me, it is a fascinating 
game, this keeping score on a fellow 
named McMaster. However, let me 
say, not only must we make plans 
but we must work those plans. 
Every simple, every complicated ma- 
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“That Bankers Life man is talking insurance again!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Enthusiastic 
About Their Business 


enthusiasm 
Bankerslifemen are willing to talk about insurance on the drop of a hat, 
one of 


Filled to 


overflowing with 


even though there is no record of 
business into a radio round table. 


This enthusiasm is a natural expression of the thorough knowledge of 
Bankerslifeman has. 


the business which the typical 





a | 


ROUND TABLE 











for the work they are doing, 


them having intruded his 


Starting with his 





30 


earliest days in the business he has been given opportunities to really learn 
the business. In his own agency he learned through discussion and supervised 
field practice. That was followed by courses of study conducted under 
Home Office direction, alternated with periods in the field to put into 
practice what he had learned. 


The enthusiasm for the life insurance business which results from know- 
ing it so well makes Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters vou 
like to know as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e CoMPANY 


DES &/% MOINES 





chine—every simple, or every great, 


ornate, beautiful building—most 
worthwhile  lives—al// have — been 


carefully planned. Similarly, why 
shouldn't we plan our daily activities, 
and then do something about those 
plans! 

The fourth point I propose is that 
we should have plenty of names 
some may call them prospects. | am 
not going into a discussion of pros- 
pecting as I believe too much has 
been written on that subject already. 
My personal opinion is that city 
directors, lists, other directories, and 
the phone book are all full of names. 
We can easily determine whether 
those names, as such, are potential 
buyers from us. Let’s not lose sight 
of two facts—first, every name, gen- 
erally speaking, is a potential buyer 
from someone: and, second, until a 
name is listed in the “paid-for” col- 
umn of our ledger, it is still only a 
name. Again, I say, we need names 
and lots of names. 


"Want to, Enough" 


For my fifth point we go back to 
those three magic words. We ean 
have knowledge to the nth degree; 
we can have the most effective sales 
story conceived by the brain of man; 
we can carefully plan all our activity; 
we can have thousands of names: 
but, the degree of how much we 
“want to, enough’ —to do something 
about using knowledge, about fol- 
lowing our plan, about seeing those 
names, and about telling that sales 
story—that and that alone deter- 
mines how far we will go in this 
great business of ours. Simple, isn't 
it? Do you realize that those three 
words tell the complete story of our 
lives and our accomplishments up to 
this very moment? 

Those five points I suggest, then, 
are: 

1. We need knowledge and “know 
how” about this business. 

2. We need a definite sales track 
on which to run. 

3. We need to plan our activity. 

4. We need lots of names. 

5. We must “want to, enough’ to 
do those things each day which lead 
to success. 

Now, these five points give us a 
basis for getting our own lives or- 
ganized so that we can work eff- 
ciently. Then, after we have our own 
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lives efficiently organized, we must 
“want to, enough,” to help others ; 
we must want to help people. 

\t this point, I want to pay tribute 
to those men of our local, state and 
national associations who through 
the vears have given so much of 
their time and energy to building 
our Association. Each of us could 
prolit from this example. 


Basic Desires 


ln my relationship with prospec- 
tive clients, as I talk to men, and as 
| discuss their problems and situa- 
tions with them, I try to lead them 
hack to a discussion of those simple 
basics of every man’s life. What are 
they’ You know as well as I do. | 
paint a word picture of a little white 
cottage looking out on the broad 
blue Pacific, of a little cabin high 
up in the cool mountains, of fishing, 
hunting, a gypsy traveler’s life, golf, 
hobbies; ves, I try to tell that man 
about all otf those things a fellow 
dreams, hopes and wants. Yes, he 
prays he will be able to do these 
things when he gets tired and wants 
to quit. Men do get tired and men 
do want to quit. Then, I say to him, 
“Mr. Prospect, history shows and 
statistics prove that 96 out of every 
100 men will not have those things 
in the twilight of life.” But, I say, 
“You can have those things if you 
enough’ —then, I talk to 
him about his family, his wife, who 
left the sheltered security of her 
father’s home . placed her des- 
tiny in his hands to go through 
life with him—about those young- 
who idolize their Dad and 
believe he is the greatest guy on this 
earth. Life? Men will talk to you 
about their futures, about their fami- 
lies, about life! Helping men to plan 
the future of their families, plan for 
their own future—isn’t that render- 
ing a worth-while service! 


Want to, 


Ssters, 


Advertising Plus 


| have something which [ want to 
share with you. Many of you may 
have read it. It is one of the greatest 
life insurance 
ever seen, and it was run by Travel- 
ers several vears ago. It paints a 
dynamic heart picture. When I want 
to get back on the track, when | 
have some tough guy for whom | 


sre DA 


advertisements I've 


Well selected seed in the right hands, in 
the right soil, will again make the MIDDLE 


WEST THE BREAD BASKET OF THE NATION 


IN 1947. 


Life Insurance Companies are also soil in 
which Human Hands do Some of Their Greatest 
Work. Here Human Hands are Even More 
Important, Because Many Futures Rest Largely 
Upon the Philosophy of the company. 


Will it select those hands with care? Will 


it train them effectively? Will its business 


philosophy allow personal development to 


the limit of capacity? 


‘Personal leadership ability”’ is the most important 
goal for Life Underwriter, Company and Nation alike. 


want to get ready, then I take out 
this advertisement and read it; it 
always gives me the help, the 
strength and the courage to go out 
and tell my story. 

The copy reads like this: “Why 
did I buy Life Insurance?” he said. 
“Well, I'll tell you why—Because, 
one day a few vears ago, going up 
the stairs of an apartment building, 
| met a young person—her arms 
were full of packages, one of them 
was dangling by along string . . . | 
didn’t think she’d mind and so | 
offered to help her. At the door of 





her apartment, | saw that she was 
very pretty she still is. 
“Because late one summer night, 
when we were standing on the plat- 
form of the railway station waiting 
for that last suburban train to take 
me back to the distant city, I said to 
her, ‘The two of us could live on 
what [ am spending for railroad tare. 
What do you say we try it?’ 
We did, and it worked. . . 
“Because one day I was offered 
a better job by another firm. When 
I told my boss about it, he offered 


(Continued on the next page) 
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INDIANAPOLIS LIFE MEN 
ARE CAREER 
UNDERWRITERS 


WHY? 


Excellent Training 


The Company’s training and 
retraining plans are compre- 
hensive, definite, thorough, 
enabling new men to promptly 
establish satisfactory incomes, 
and experienced men to grow 
and progress. 


High Average Earnings 
Indianapolis Life Representa- 
tives enjoy unusually high in- 
comes. 


Selling Aids That Make 

Needs Clear 

The Company’s ratebook— 
carefully designed for pro- 
gramming, briefing and pack- 
age selling—answers available 
instantly. Modern sales litera- 
ture and briefs to cover all 
needs. 


Opportunities for 
Advancement 


Exceptional. 

Home Office and Field 
Relations 
Exceedingly Cordial. 

A Quality, Legal Reserve, Mutual 


Company Higher Than Average 
Assets Over Liabilities 


Organized in 1905 
Over $184,000.000 of Insurance 


in Force 


Over $50.000.000 in Assets 


Indianapolis 
eh ity teal 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Agency Opportunities in: Texas, Minne- 
sote, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, lowa, and 
indiane 


A HH. KAHLER 
Second Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 


EDWARD B&B. RAUB 
President 
































Why Sell Life?—-Continued 


me $10 a week more to stay. But, 
when | told her about it, she helped 
me make the difficult, but wise, de- 
cision to take the new job. I did, 
and that worked. . . 

“Because late one autumn after- 
noon, as we were driving through 
the countryside, we came upon a 
white cottage ; 
were ablaze with the shining rays 
of the setting sun. She said, 
‘Sweetheart, what a /ome_ that 
would be for us.’ Yes, what a 


small its windows 


home it ras been for us. 
“Because late one night when / 
was sound asleep, she reached over, 
wakened me and said, ‘Honey, | 
think I’d better go to the hospital 
now!’ . . . We went, and when last 
I saw her that night, an interne was 
wheeling her down a long, white 
corridor, despite her protests that 


she could walk. When I saw her 
next, early the following morning, 
she lay white, and _ still . the 
heavy smell of ether was on her 


breath a nurse tip-toed in and 
asked, ‘Would you like to see your 
little baby daughter? I shook my 
head. ... I wasn't interested in 
babies then. . Vo, not even our 
Own. 

“It’s for all these reasons, and 
many, many more, which I wouldn't 
tell you, that / bought life insurance. 

“And, Mister, if those premiums 
were payable in blood, pernicious 
anemia would be a pleasure for me!”’ 

Why do you sell life insurance? 
Why do J sell life insurance’ First, 
to provide a livelihood for our fami- 
lies and, second, to “render service.” 


Final Thought 


let's remember the $75,000 pro- 
ducer has the same job as the million 
dollar producer. First, we must 
“want to, enough” ourselves to suc- 
ceed. And _ then, must help 
people to “want to, enough” to pro- 
vide for themselves and for their 
families. When we do that we will 
real, worthwhile 
tor those people. What do men and 
women in this business need? It’s 
very simple three magic words 


we 


render a service 


“want to, enough.” 
In closing, I would like to share 
with you the words of a beautiful 
little bit of verse. I would like to 





give credit to the author, but I don't 
know who wrote them. Those words 
mean a lot to me. They sort of sum- 
marize all I have been trying to say, 
I adopted them months ago and each 
day, before [| start out, I repeat 
them. Those words are: 


May every soul that touches mine 
today 
se it the slightest contact—-get some 


vt OO | 


Some little grace—one _ kindly 
thought 

Qne inspiration yet unfelt—one 
gleam of faith to brave the 


thickening ills of life 
One glimpse of brighter skies 
yond the gathering mists— 
To make this life worthwhile—and 
Heaven a surer heritage. 


be- 


That is my hope! 


Before Annual Meeting N.A.L.U. 


CANADIAN VALUATION 


T THE 30th annual meeting of 

the Association of Superintend- 
ents of Insurance of the Province 
of Canada, held at Jasper Park 
Lodge, Jasper, Alberta, last month 
it was voted to adopt the same basis 
as in 1946 to be used by Canadian 
life insurers the valuation of 
their securities in completing annual 
statements as of December 31, 1947. 


for 


CANADIAN PAYMENTS 


HE total payments to policyhold- 
and beneficiaries in_ the 
Dominion of Canada for the first six 
months of this year were $90,676,- 
845. These payments are broken 
down as follows: Ordinary, $6/7,- 
803,316; Industrial, $15,449,984 and 
Group, $7,423,545. The portion of 
these figures represented by death 
and accidental death claims were: 
Ordinary, $26,345,827; Industrial, 
$3,660,094 and Group, $4,673,019. 

As would be expected, the largest 
payments to beneficiaries were made 


ers 


in Ontario totaling $15,284,439, 
while next in line was Quebec with 
$10,261,508. Smallest payments 


were made at Prince Edward Island 
and totaled $84,824. 
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Americans, finding life insurance the 
best way to solve their common financial 
problems, now own more than 180 bil- 


lion dollars of life insurance protection. 


:. Kansas @ y, 


isunance (@urany 





The American. Life Convention, offering executives of independent member 


companies a means of solving through cooperation the many problems com- 


mon to the industry, performs a similar function within the life insurance 


business. The better service thus made possible has contributed greatly to the 


increased confidence in, and ownership of, life insurance by the people of this 


nation. 


Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
is grateful that it has had the opportu- 
nity to benefit from membership in the 
American Life Convention ever since it 


was founded in 1906. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 














CANADA 
15 Years’ Experience 


HE experience of life insurance 

companies in Canada over the last 
fifteen years shows, as might be ex- 
pected, wide fluctuations in produc- 
tion and persistency of volume of 
insurance. 

During the ten years 1932 to 
1941, inclusive, which include most 
of the so-called depression years, 
the total volume of insurance ef- 
fected was $6,644,854,707. The 
amount of such insurance and of 
the nearly seven billion in force at 
the end of 1931 which was surren- 
dered during the ten years for cash 
surrender values was $2,731,303.,- 
694; the said cash surrender values, 
amounting to $655,413,500 net, con- 
tributed materially to the protection 
of other assets, and to the mainte- 
nance of the liquid position of the 
holders, during the period. The 
amount of business lapsed during 
the period was $2,372,067 ,310 and 
the total business in force at the 
end of 1941 exceeded the amount 











SMALLER 
CITIES 





to experienced producers. 


Our Direct General Agents Contract 
is especially designed to meet this 


challenge. 


Attractive Territory Available In 


Missouri 
Kentucky 


lowa 
Arkansas 


For further information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS 


Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


MEWUNCE OM pal 
812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN May, President 





Offer You 


The best opportunities for great 
service by and substantial income 


in force at the end of 1931 by $737,- 
323,459. 

During the five years 1942 to 
1946, inclusive, which include most 
of the war years, the amount of in- 
surance effected was $5,119,271,651. 
The amount of such insurance and 
of the over seven billion five hun- 
dred million in force at the end of 
1941 which was surrendered during 
the five years for cash surrender 
values was $571,411,008 and the 
amount lapsed was $679,379,191. 
The amount of insurance in force 
at the end of 1946 was $11,102,667,- 
486 and exceeded the amount in 
force at the end of 1941 by $3,549,- 
940,173. 

Reducing to ratios the figures for 
the two periods in question, the 
amount effected in the five-year pe- 
riod was 77% of that effected in 
the ten-year period, the amount sur- 
rendered for cash surrender values 
21%, the amount lapsed 29%, and 
the amount of increase in business 
in force 481%. 





Many deaths occur annually as a result 
of using gasoline for cleaning purposes. 
Gasoline has no place in the home. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Latest LAA Report 


REPORT on Public Relations, 

the ninth in a series of research 
reports on current trends in life in- 
surance advertising and sales promo- 
tion published by the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association was re- 
leased to members recently. 

This LAA Public Relations re- 
port, prepared by David W. Tibbott, 
Director of Advertising, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, summarizes the public rela- 
tions activities of 102 life insurance 
companies in the United States and 
Canada. | 

The report covers not only such 
subjects as advertising, publicity, 
hooks and booklets, film and ex- 
hibits, but also various activities of a 
public relations character such as 
handling of complaints, contribu- 
tions to charities, Home Office tours, 
employee relations and speaking in- 
vitations for officers. Distribution 
of these research reports is restricted 
to LAA Members. 





Louisiana 
Mississippi 


FRANKLY, we admit it 
. . . Our first consideration 
is our Agents and our 
Policyowners. 


The Ohio National Life 
Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ss PENSION AND PROFIT PLANS 
Employer's Dollar 


HERE does the employer’s 


trate one hundred per cent of his 
contributions in this direction 
through a trusted securities invested 
pension plan (commonly called a 
self-administered pension plan) or 
through a group annuity contract. 
Of course, if death benefits are 
provided through the typical Group 
Term Life contract, or the newer 
Group Permanent Ordinary Life 
contract, these would absorb some 
portion of the employer’s dollar, the 
ratio depending on the amount of 


However, the typical retirement 
annuity policy pension plan, either 
with or without insurance, can solve 
the employer’s problem of superan- 
nuated employees, but only about 
half of the employer’s dollar would 
be allocated towards providing the 
retirement benefits, with the balance 
for death benefits, 
of employment vested 
rights costs and loading of the policy 
premium for expenses. Or, stated 
differently, such a plan generally en- 
tails double the cost of a Group An- 
nuity or Trusteed Securities In- 
vested fund providing similar retire- 
ment benefits due to the extra cost 





of the death benefits and higher ini- 
tial loading for expenses, and gen- 
erally more liberal severance bene- 
fits. 

Likewise, in a typical deferred 
distribution profit-sharing plan only 
about half of the employer’s dollar 
is stored up to provide retirement 
benefits because. the other half is 
consumed in death and severance 
benefits and expenses of administra- 
tion. Moreover, under the current 
tax rulings the one-half that is 
stored up for retirement benefits in 
such a profit-sharing plan generally 
must be allocated to young and old 
in accordance with compensation on 
a money purchase basis, without giv- 
ing adequate credit for past service. 
Hence, such a plan cannot be an 
effective pension system of, say, 4% 
of final salary before retirement in- 
cluding Social Security for about the 
first 15 years to 25 years after its 
establishment, depending on the em- 
ployee’s compensation level. 

It is essential for the employer to 
determine his primary purposes and 
the amount of his budget before se- 
lecting the type of plan and the 
funding method to be employed. 





a | contribution dollar go under a 
life al pension or deferred distribution 
profit-sharing plan ? 

promo-# Recent studies that have been 
—— made by Pension Planning Com- 
as re- pany of New York, were disclosed 
a by Meyer M. Goldstein, Director, 
Pibbott at the Million Dollar Round Table . 
Eno meeting at the New Ocean House, death benefits. 
: Cont Swampscott, Massachusetts, on 
- Os September Sth. 
c rela- Mr. Goldstein stated that this 
surance knowledge is important to the em- 
tes and plover who is considering a new 

plan, so that he may concentrate his 
Bae dollars in the direction of his pri- 
a mary objectives. Also, if a plan is 
= “*“ fin existence this information will being needed 
a enable the employer to decide severance 
S - 4S § whether to continue the present 
) rmu- F funding method or to amend the 
deans plan to improve its effectiveness. 
ial It the employer has in mind the 

“s solution of his problem of taking 
tricted care of superannuated or totally dis- 

abled employees then he can concen- 
= —— 


In Texas 











Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 








SIOUX FALLS 


TOPEKA 








ONUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 


get the job done 
CONTACT US! 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 


KANSAS 
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INCOME PAYMENTS 


Increasing 


teem per cent of life 
insurance benefits available in 
1946 under ordinary and group en- 
dowment and death settlements were 
used to set up continuing income 
plans for policyholders or benefi- 
claries, a new high in the propor- 
tion of funds used tor this purpose, 
the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. 

The 1946 aggregate of funds set 
aside for future income payment 
was $586,000,000, compared with 
$545,000,000 in 1945, $475,000,000 
in 1944, and $418,000,000 in 1943. 


Phil Has a New 
Packard Convertible! 


Phil, of course, is one of our best field men. 
Otherwise, he would not be buying cars 
costing over $3,000.00.-However, when he 
drove up to the home office recently in his 
new ‘‘streamliner,’’ it reminded us that men 


who sell Standard Life policies find that 


they sell like hot cakes. 


-Hariy U. Wade 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
- INDIANAPOLIS. . 











nsurance 
Company 





56TH YEAR OF SERVICE 
TO THE PEOPLE OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
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The total of such funds left with 
the life insurance companies for 
payment under these income plans 
now amounts to approximately $3,- 
800,000,000, an increase of $1,300,- 
000,000 in the past three years. 

Income payments to American 
families from these funds increased 
to $346,000,000 in 1946, compared 
with $301,000,000 in 1945 and $248,- 
000,000 in 1943. The increase has 
been progressive from year to year 
as a larger proportion of the avail- 
able benefits has been placed under 
income settlements. 

‘The rise in use of life insurance 
benefits for income plans is a dem- 
onstration of the extent to which 
American families are now plan- 
ning their protection programs,” 
the Institute commented. “As re- 
cently as 1930, only 10% of the then 
smaller benefit payments were used 
for income plans and in 1920 the 
percentage was only about 5%. The 
1946 aggregate of $586,000,000 used 
in this way compares with only 
about $93,000,000 in 1930 and $19,- 
000,000 in 1920. Careful family 
financial planning has built up a 
huge reserve of benefit funds for 
future planned income use, already 


$3,800,000,000 and growing § an- 
nually. 
Integral Part of Planning 
“Income use of life insurance. 


making it an integral part of family 
financial planning, has largely been 
a development of the present gen- 
eration, with the life insurance 
agents ot the country making a 
major contribution to this orderly 
planning of family programs. 
Through their efforts, millions of 
planned programs have been set up 
which will mature in the future. 
There will always be a need for 
some policies to be paid in cash for 
immediate expenses, but for the 
basic protection needs—funds for 
maintaining homes and keeping fam- 
ilies together over the years—the 
income plan has come to be one of 
the valuable elements of life insur- 
ance. 

“The use of benefit payments in 
this way is also an anti-inflationary 
factor, helping to hold back large 
sums from current spending and 
building up future purchasing power 
as a stabilizing force.”’ 


N.A.L.U. 
New Officers 


T THE 58th annual meeting oj 
the National Association of Life} 
Underwriters held in Boston earl 
last month, Jul Baumann, Genera 
Agent for the Pacific Mutual Lif 
Insurance Company at Houstop}. 








Texas, was elected President suc 
ceeding Philip B. Hobbs. Cliffor 

H. Orr, General Agent for the Na: 
tional Life of Vermont in Philadel #! 
phia, was elected Vice President,} 
Judd C. Benson, Home Office Man | 
ager of the Union Central Life, wa. | 
elected Secretary and Walter E£| 





New York City, was re-elected Tree 
surer. 

Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada Life | 
Minneapolis and Paul W. Cook, Mu 
tual Benefit, Chicago were electe ; 
Chairman and Vice Chairman res 
pectively of the Mullion Dolla: | 
Round Table. 

Elma Easley, California Westet | 
States, Portland, Oregon and Eth 
Elmer, Connecticut General, Chi | 
were elected Chairman anc! 
Chairman of the Women} 
Million Dollar Rot 


° , ° . a 
Barton, of the Union Centra! | 
i 
| 
' 
i 
} 
! 


cago 
Vice 
Quarter 
Table. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 
Frozen to 1950 


RESIDENT has signed Bill pro- 

viding continuation of current 1% 
deduction for 2 years and then im 
1950 rate increases to 1.5% and to 
2% in 1956 for both employer and 
employee. 


“CORDIALLY YOURS": 
New Book 


ITLE of a new book written by 

Jack Carr and _ published by 
Graphic Books, Inc., 17 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Presenting 
some new and sound ideas in lettet 
writing of the sales variety. It is a 
“natural” for agents who use the 
mails to help bolster their produc- 
tion. Copies available at the pub- 
lishers at $5.00 each. 
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INSURANCE SPECIALISES 





— 


ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


—— 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL and 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 
Telephone STAte 1336 














Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


620 Market Street 437 S. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 LOS ANGELES 13 











FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City — st N. Y. 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 














W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 

















JAMES R. COTHRAN 


75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.— Atwood 3826 
| CONSULTING ACTUARY 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 S LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 33, ILL. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
” A. Moscovitch. Ph.D. 


J. Lally Franklin 4020 














Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





























Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 














WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 














IN FORCE CHANGES 


OR the first time in five years the 

net gain of insurance in force in 
the United States for the first six 
months of 1947 is less than that of 
the corresponding period for the 
preceding year, it is reported by 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion in the quarterly Insurance in 
Force Survey published in August. 
This survey is based on the figures 
of 110 life insurance companies rep- 
resenting 89% of the total Ordinary 
Insurance in force in the United 
States. 


October 1, 1947 


The Canadian Insurance in force 
Survey to which 24 life companies 
contribute their Canadian experi- 
ence shows that the net gain in 
Canada for the first half of 1947 is 
slightly higher than in the United 
States. This gain represents a de- 
crease from the gain of 1946. 

Figures for the United States 
Survey, projected on an annual 
basis, put the net gain for the first 
six months of 1947 at 8.35% insur- 
ance in force at the beginning of the 
year. For the same period in 1946 
the figure was 11.16%. The differ- 
ence in net gain reflects a drop in 


production from 14.89% for six 
months in 1946 to 12.77% in 1947, 
and an increase in terminations from 
3.73% for the first half of 1946 to 
4.42% in 1947. The absolute gain, 
however, is still higher than it has 
been for any preceding six months 
period of any year except 1946. 

A comparison of Canadian busi- 
ness for the first part of 1947 lists 
new business at 14.13% and termi- 
nations at 4.64%, reflecting a net 
gain of 9.49%. For the same six 
1946 new business was 
and 


months in 
1527%. terminations 4.20% 
net gain 11.07%, 
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The Men in the Field are 
THE STARS OF OUR SHOW 


MORE THAN 40 FIELDMEN, repre- 
senting over half of our general agencies, 
took active rolls in our 1947 National 
Convention, held last month at Grand 
Hotel on Michigan’s Mackinac Island. 
Their years of experience, backed by first- 
hand information from top Home Ofhce 
executives, made the three-day conference 
one of the most helpful idea-packed pro- 
grams ever held by the Company. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE of the back- 
to-school sessions at the convention were 
more than 500 New England Mutual 
fieldmen whose record production had 
qualified them for attendance. The new 
techniques and enthusiasm gained from 
this meeting of minds will be working for 
all. who attended for a long time to come. 


New England 
Mutual 


Lié Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


American Mutual Life, Des Moines, lowa 
American National, Galveston, Jexas 
American United Wife, lndianapolis, Ind. 
Amiucabie Life, Waco, Texus 

Apex broducts Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 


* Atlas Life, Tulsa, Ukla. 


Bankers Life, Ves Moines, lowa 

Bankers National Life. Montclair, 

Garnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Ill. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, 

Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Life, Ves Moines, lowa 

Chapman Park Hotels, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, CUhio 

Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. ...............-+eee08 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. ; 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 

Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Crane & Company, Dalton, Mass. 

Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., New York, N. Y. 
Diebold, Ine., Canton, Ohio 

Kdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Kquitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 

kackler & Company, New York, N. Y. 

Federal Life, Chicago, III. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘irst Boston Corporation, New Y 

Kranklin Life, Springtield, L11. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Gadlow, David G., San Francisco, Cal. 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, ' 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Institute of Life Insurance, New York, N. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. 

Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
Life Insurance Co. of he ge Richmond, Va. 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, ‘Canada 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Monumental Life, Baitimore, Md. 
Moraine-on-the- Lake Hotel, Sweeny Park, Lil. 
Mutual Life, New York, N. 

Mutual Savings Life, St. ee Mo. 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, lil. 

National Life and Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, ‘ 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. .................. 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Olid Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Otis Elevator Company, New Y 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, S 
Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prudential, Newark, N. J. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Remington Rand (Systems Division), New York. N. Y. 
Remington Rand (Tabulating Division), a York, N 
Royal Typewriter Company, New York, N. Y. 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, New York 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Soundscriber Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Canada 
Tressel, Harry S., Chicago, 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Union Mutual Life, Portland, — 

United States Life, New York, 

West Coast Life. San Ronee Ty Cal. 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York. N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 
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